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The stuff of legend 


Few legends from ancient history continue to hold us 
in such thrall as that of the fall of Troy, the epic tale of 
love and loss; gods and mortals; treachery and truth. But 
how much of the story is actually true? Michael Scott 
weighs up the reality and fiction of probably the most 
famous of Ancient Greek myths in this month’s cover 

| » feature, from page 28. 

Elsewhere, we'll be telling the story of another warrior whose life is 
definitely fact: Rani Lakshmibai, the Indian queen who became one of the 
leading figures of the Indian Rebellion of 1857. Find out why she waged war 
on the British from page 55. We’ll also be exploring the daredevil Victorian 
balloonists who risked life and limb to soar to new heights (p48) and, as a 
new exhibition on Tutankhamun opens in London, we’ll be exploring some 
of the astonishing objects from the Boy Pharaoh’s tomb (p39). 

For those readers eagerly anticipating the return of the award-winning 
Netflix series The Crown, we’ve delved deep into the archives to bring you a 
selection of weird and wonderful traditions from British royal history - from 
Christmas weigh-ins to chasing swans up the River Thames. If that’s not 
strange enough, we’ll be probing the UFO panic of the early 20th century, 
when mysterious lights and sounds in the sky led to a secret government 
investigation with some intriguing outcomes! 


Have a great month! | , 
Oertole 


Don’t miss our Christmas issue, on sale 28 November 
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FIND US ONLINE 


Visit our new online home, historyextra.com, for a wealth of 
exciting content on British and world history, as well as an extensive 
archive of magazine content from BBC History Revealed and our 
sister publications BBC History Magazine and BBC World Histories. 


HISTORY EXTRA PODCAST 


Download episodes for free from iTunes and other providers, 
or via historyextra.com/podcast 


GET INVOLVED 


Like us on Facebook: 
facebook.com/historyextra 





Follow us on Twitter: 
twitter.com/historyextra 


Follow us on Instagram: 
@historyextra 


Email us: 
haveyoursay@historyrevealed.com 


Or post: 
Have Your Say, BBC History Revealed, Immediate 
Media, Eagle House, Colston Avenue, Bristol BS1 4ST 


Subscription enquiries: 

Phone: 03330 162 116 Email: historyrevealed@buysubscriptions.com 
Post: BBC History Revealed, PO Box 3320, 3 Queensbridge, Northampton, 
NN4 7BF Editorial enquiries: O117 314 7354 
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In the US/Canada you can contact us at: 
PO Box 37495, Boone, IA 50037 
BHicustserv@cdsfulfillment.com 

www. britsubs.com/history 

Toll-free 800-342-3592 
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a host of treasures from 
Tutankhamun’s tomb, on 
show at London’s Saatchi 
Gallery. Page 39 


Indian warrior queen who 
took on the mighty East 
India Company in the 
19th century. Page 55 


sifts fact from fiction in 
the Trojan War - from 
wooden horses to divine 
intervention. Page 28 
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Digital versions 

of BBC History 
Revealed are 
available for iOS, Kindle Fire, 

PC and Mac. Visit iTunes, Amazon 
or ZINiIO.com to find out more. 


Christmas issue in December) by Immediate 
Media Bristol, LTD, Eagle House, Colston Avenue, 
Bristol, BS! 4ST, UK. Distributed in the US by 
NPS Media Group, 2 Corporate Drive, Suite 

945, Shelton, CT 06484. Application to Mail at 
Periodicals Postage Prices is Pending at Shelton, 
CT and additional mailing offices. Postmaster: 
Send address changes to BBC History Revealed, 
PO Box 2015, Langhorne, PA 19047. 
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48 The Victorians reached new heights 
in their quest for knowledge 
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Dinosaurs may be extinct, yet some of these 
magnificent creatures have roamed London for 
more than 150 years. Following the success of 
the Great Exhibition in 1851, the huge glass and 
iron building that housed it - nicknamed the 
Crystal Palace - was transferred from its home 
in Hyde Park to become part of a new pleasure 
garden in Penge Place Estate, Sydenham (later 
renamed Crystal Palace Park). To accompany 
the lakes, fountains and maze, dozens of 
long-dead dinos and creatures were sculpted 
by Benjamin Waterhouse Hawkins from bricks, 
Rn tiles and cement. While it turned out they were 
. far from biologically accurate, there they 
remain - and sometimes need a scrub down. 
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Adrian Street (far right) chokeslammed the 
rcToalinvamvecvelidie)ameym' cela lave melo) dam anl- moa lates 
of Brynmawr, in the valleys of South Wales, 
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Street left home and started wrestling, m > 
eC=yaalale Mali-melc-y-] @ am dal- mM bol oLO sw datelal Como al ~~ x ‘* 
flamboyantly dressed, love-to-hate-villain i 
wrestling persona. ‘Exotic’ Adrian Street " it 7 ) ° . 
changed the face of wrestling and is | * ro ’ - 
considered to have been a key influence on rt . , am — . 
date Coke) @-JaloM-ladiatce(-Meo)melt-]aiMaclel,@-Vin-vg —— - ts , 
winning the European Middleweight title in ; / : ~y ee _ 
‘ 1973, Street agreed to a photoshoot, but . — -_ “, o~_ .- ' 
if roy aThY Alla ie) al=m eo) (-(e-ear- | a dal- o)i amr] elaleiy(e(-mal i _ . ce ee ae a F a ee 
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his wrestling dreams. 
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THE INCREDIBLE STORY 
OF THE RADAR WARS 








From the Sunday Times bestselling author Damien Lewis 
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_‘Atrue story that reads 
better than any thriller’ 





in hardback, ebook and audiobook 


Giving you a fresh perspective on the 
events and findings from history 
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a Roman fort has of yet another new 
been unearthed in Roman ‘fort within the city 

Exeter during redevelopment does demonstrate, along with A Roman legion base was < 
work on the city’s bus station. that of the fortress and baths built at the site of modern-day 5; 
Archaeologists working with back in the 1970s and several Exeter in cAD 55, Known as Z 
the construction firm made the other new major military sites Isca. Around 70 per cent of the uy 
discovery in late September, in the last decade, just how Roman walls are still visible in 
and though Roman buildings pivotal a role the Exeter area the city. In the 1970s, a Roman y 
have long been known to have played in the first decades fortress and bathhouse were YEAR IN uh 
existed in Exeter, with many of the Roman conquest and uncovered beneath Cathedral FOCUS: 1768 S 
ruins left from that time, the subjugation of Britain, and Green, and there are other Colonial tensions rise - 
find was unexpected. how crucial development Roman remains across the city. in Boston....022 O 
Roman ditches were found, led archaeology has been in The county town of Devon x 
as well as coins and pottery, and __ revealing this.” has a wealth of history buried 2 
it’s believed that the site may It’s believed that any human underneath its modern streets. © 
once have been a military fort remains that may have been Some medieval buildings still 2 
or a defended compound. present would have been remain, though heavy bombing m 
Andrew Pye from Exeter City destroyed when the bus station during World War II destroyed x 
Council told news reporters: was first built in the 1960s. much of the city centre. x 
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map that plots the locations of more 
As: 3,000 accused witches in Tudor 

and Jacobean Scotland has been 
made available to the public. Produced by the 
University of Edinburgh, the interactive map 
allows users to see where those accused of 
witchcraft lived, were detained and where they 
were punished — executed, in many cases. 

The University of Edinburgh’s map 
accompanies its Scottish Witchcraft Survey 
database, which tells the stories of those who 
were persecuted during this time. Many of these 
‘witches’ were burned at the stake or drowned. 
Users can move across a map of Scotland and 
discover the story of each ‘witch’ through their 
towns and villages. 

Ewan McAndrew, Wikimedian in Residence at 
the University of Edinburgh - who works with 


PREHISTORIC BABIES 
DRANK MILK FROM BOTTLES 


It turns out that giving babies milk in 
bottles is not such a modern practice 
after all. Remnants of animal fats have 
been discovered in Bronze and Iron Age 
clay vessels from across Europe, leading 
archaeologists to surmise that prehistoric 
European parents may have used bottles 
to feed their babies animal milk. 

The source of the milk is uncertain, but 
goat or cow Is suspected. It’s believed that 
humans began introducing dairy into their 
diets around 6,000 years ago, but the diet 
of ancient infants had been, until now, 
less clear. 
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students to improve information on Wikipedia 
— told The Scotsman: “There is a very strong 
feeling out there that not enough has been 
done to inform people about the women 

who were accused of being witches in 
Scotland. There is still this Halloween concept 
surrounding them. The tragedy is that Scotland 
had five times the number of executions of 
women. The idea of being able to plot these 

on a map really brings it home.” 

During the 16th and 17th centuries, more than 
4,000 women (and some men) were accused of 
witchcraft in Scotland, a figure that corresponds 
with witch trials across Europe. James VI of 
Scotland (and later James I of England), was 
paranoid about witches and instigated hunts 
across the country. The map is available to view 
at witches.is.ed.ac.uk. 
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for a pair of knickers owned by 
Eva Braun, wife of Adolf Hitler. 
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CHERNOBYL’S REACTOR 
FOUR CONTROL ROOM 
OPENS TO TOURISTS 


Chernobyl! nuclear power station in Ukraine 
has opened the control room of Reactor 4 
- the nerve centre of the worst nuclear 
disaster in history - to tourists for the first 
time. On 26 April 1986, a safety test was 
carried out that caused the nuclear reactor 
core to overheat, exposing thousands of 
people to high levels of radiation. 

A recent HBO dramatisation of the 
disaster has seen interest and tourism in 
Chernobyl! skyrocket, but a 1,000-square- 
mile exclusion zone around the plant 
orevents almost everyone from living in 
the area, while tourist visits are restricted 
to designated tours. A steel and concrete 
Sarcophagus now encases the reactor, 
within which it’s estimated that 200 tonnes 
of radioactive fuel remains. 





The control room is open, but only for five 
minutes - such are the levels of radiation 


UK MUSEUM RETURNS 
ABORIGINAL ARTEFACTS 


Manchester Museum has become the first 
UK museum to repatriate items from its 
collection to Aboriginal Australian 
communities. Some 43 sacred objects have 
been returned to the Aranda people of 
Central Australia, the Gangalidda Garawa 
peoples’ of northwest Queensland, the 
Nyamal people of the Pilbara and the Yawuru 
oeople of Broome. These items have been 
oart of the museum’s collection since the 
1920s. Manchester Museum has been active 
in returning ancestral remains to their 
countries of origin in recent years, although 
this is their first return to Australia. 
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ashing your hands 
in the medieval 
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to be a chore when you used 
an aquamanile. This 33cm- 
|abted n6c0) 0) o\o) axe. ¢- hae) o)lommco)enaremnal 
England and dating to the late 
13th century, was filled with 
water via the knight’s head and 
poured out through a spout in the 
ele) acromcw (O)aclelazlemmaCeerenaatnalicas 
were used for washing hands 
before a meal, or by a priest 
during the Christian rite of the 
Eucharist. They could be made _ 
_ ina variety of shapes inc cies 








EARLIEST PHOTOS OF 
UNTOUCHED AMAZON 





Frisch’s photos 
included this 
portrait of a 
family of Bolivian 
‘bpoatmen’ in Brazil 
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he first known images of the Upper 
: Amazon in Brazil have been sold at 
auction. Albert Frisch, a German 
pioneer of anthropological photography, 
travelled to Brazil in the 1860s to record the 
indigenous population, and took what are 
believed to be the first images of the area. 
As well as the natural, untouched 
landscape, Frisch also captured images 
of the Amazon’s indigenous tribes, including 
the Ticuna, Miranha and Caixana. 


Frisch covered more than 1,000 miles 
in five months, capturing images of the 
undisturbed rainforest, those who lived 
there and creatures such as crocodiles. He 
carried with him a portable laboratory to 
develop his photos. The collection, which 
sold at Sotheby’s for more than $80,000, 
comprised 98 prints, which were first 
published in 1869. Frisch had a short-lived 
photography career, but many of his photos 
still exist in collections across the world. 
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Colourised photographs that bring the past to life Marina Amaral ‘ @marinamaral2 


ADOLF HITLER, c1935_) 
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Members of the Nazi Party sit In 
rapt attention as Adolf Hitler visits their 

Munich headquarters, the Brown House. 
MELaN Akoya dilemesKelo)alate Mtl *) ole) an-Vacm-la-Mell fel o-) 1 

or young adults. In 1933, the Hitler Youth; 9% 
created to enforce loyalty to Nazi ideals, © , 
took over nearly all youth movements in 
Germany. By 1939 - three years after 
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Frank Turner 


The punk and folk singer-songwriter tells us about who 
he’d want at a party and how he hoped his new album 
would give a song to some of history’s unsung heroines 


(™ If you could turn back the (™ If you could visit any historical 
- clock, which single event in XS landmark in the world 
history would you want to change? tomorrow, where would you go? 
There are some obvious answers to I’ve been lucky enough to visit some 
this question, but the idea raises amazing places on my travels on tour 
some interesting questions about over the years, but I have yet to visit 
causality. ’'m not sure that stopping South America. I’d love to go to Machu 
the assassination of Archduke Franz Picchu someday. I’m fascinated by pre- 
Ferdinand in Sarajevo in 1914 would Columbian civilisation in general - 
have completely averted the European it’s a necessary correction to overly 
march to war. Perhaps if Hitler had got —eurocentric views of history. 
into the Academy of Fine Arts in Vienna 
in 1907 or 1908, the 20th century would (/\ Whois your unsung 
have turned out differently. X history hero? 
Frank Turner’s eighth I’ve just released a whole album of 
album, No Man's f “\ If you could meet any figure songs — No Man’s Land - about women 
Land, is dedicated _X from history, who would it be? from the historical record who I think 
to 15 women whose Id pick Benjamin Franklin. As well as could do with being sung about more 
lives he feels deserve being a towering historical figure, a than they are. If I had to pick one from 
more recognition truly liberal intellect and a genius of the cast ’d go with Huda Sha’arawi, 
invention, he comes across in his own an Egyptian feminist in the early 
—————— SSE = writing as being alot offun.I think we 20th century who made huge strides 
1:3 ‘e Visit Frank Turner's page on the BBC would have had a great night out on forward for women’s rights in the 
“ Music website. bbc.in/2/ISfhu the town in 18th-century Middle East. A devout Muslim, 
Philadelphia. If I can Sha’arawi also worked out a coherent 
continue to rig the liberation theology of her own from 
space-time continuum, her religion. | think that’s fascinating 
I might throw an and salutary; we could all do with 
invitation to Mae West learning more from her actions and 
for that party as well. her writings. 





“Benjamin Franklin and 
~ | would have had a great 
Ls night out in 18th- 
cure ma wt century Philadelphia” 


was a pioneering 
Egyptian feminist 


ALAMY X1, MORNE VAN ZYL X1 
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Another timeless front page from the archives 


a aN a ile). 


IS A ROARING SUCCESS 


A giant crystal palace houses all of the world under one roof 





ay 1851 saw London’s Hyde Park 
M transformed into a spectacular 

exhibition that showcased the 
best of British industry, world innovation 
and craftmanship. 

Inventor and civil servant Henry Cole 
— a member of the the Royal Society for the 
encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and 
Commerce - joined keen moderniser Prince 
Albert as the brains behind the exhibition. 
Albert had become a patron for the society 
a few years previously, and together he and 
Cole imagined a show for the whole world 
to enjoy, inspired (in part) by industrial and 
design exhibitions that had been taking place 
in France since the French Revolution. 

After many ideas were deliberated about 
where to hold the exhibition, Joseph Paxton, 
gardener and architect for the Duke of 
Devonshire, came up with a purpose-built 
glasshouse. At 563 metres long, 124 metres 
wide and 33 metres high, it was three times 
the size of St Paul’s Cathedral and even 


incorporated some of Hyde Park’s trees inside. 


This massive glasshouse - the largest in the 
world — only took nine months to construct. 
The exhibition was a shining example of 
the industry and progression of the Victorian 

era and housed more than 100,000 objects, 
including a stuffed elephant and the Koh- 
i-Noor - one of the largest diamonds in the 
world, which had recently become part of 
the British Crown Jewels. Inventors brought 
along their new ideas and countries around 
the globe sent their finest craftsman with 
tapestries, jewellery and ceramics. The 
French display - which this newspaper article 
includes an account of — was the largest and 
most impressive, with beautiful silks and 
porcelain on display. 

Famous visitors to the Great Exhibition 
included Queen Victoria - who had officially 
opened it on 1 May 1851 and was a frequent 


visitor - Charles Darwin and Charlotte * pirate aT ate lana iia . 
Bronté, who wrote that it was: | The Great Exhibition was a defining 


‘ 7 Bx =) e) F-Tole (“Maw ol-1a Mem Licm- lace Mm dal-met-1 44a l ale) 
‘ ieee pa Nase See: for the season 3 finale of ITV’s Victoria 
new and impossible to describe. a co. 


There was so much hype surrounding - Ae 
the exhibition that people flocked to see 
it from all around the world - six million 
visitors saw the exhibits between May 
and October 1851, when the exhibition 
closed. Recent developments in Britain’s 
railways meant that London was more 
accessible than ever before by train, and 
many people from rural communities 
were able to visit London for the first 
time, with dedicated trains 
put on for them. Ticket 
prices decreased as the 
exhibition went on, 
allowing people from 
all classes and spheres 
of society the opportunity 
to view it. One 84-year- 
old woman made the 
journey on foot from 
Penzance in west : 7 
Cornwall; her journey ee Ei el SR) Eee aa 
took a grand total a ii tr Tae ; ky ed 4 j | f Sy ian / EL 
of five weeks. ai ie ro ADk|& |e ‘ps sn 5 mits ca 

The exhibition was BM) (Lda, < ay hy - Sipe 
such a success that it a pe 
inspired World Fairs 
across the globe, which 
are still continuing in 
a modern format today 
— the most recent, Expo 
2017, in Kazakhstan, 
was based around the 
theme of a sustainable 
Earth. The profits from 
the Great Exhibition 
funded the construction 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum and 
Science Museum in London. é 
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The Exhibition’s 
dedicated to British might and 
this, the east wing, 
for the wonders 


west wing was 
Majesty; 
was the showcase 
of the wider world 
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Anniversaries that have made history 
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n November 1895, German physicist front of them. The experiment 
J vnem Conrad ROntgen made an successfully captured a now 

amazing yet accidental breakthrough. He famous image - his wife’s 
discovered a new form of radiation - which skeletal hand with her 
allowed certain objects to appear transparent wedding ring visible. R6ntgen 
on photographic plates —- and went on to published his findings on 
produce the world’s first X-ray image. 28 December 1895 and he, 

ROntgen’s scientific success was by no together with his wife’s hand, 


means a foregone conclusion. Bornin1845in — became instant celebrities. So 
Rhenish Prussia, R6ntgen didn’t complete his — exciting was this new form 
school education - he was expelled after being of ‘photography’ that people 
wrongly accused of drawing an unflattering were soon having X-rays 
caricature of a teacher. Lacking qualifications, taken in their own homes 

he struggled to find opportunities for further and they became a common 


study, but eventually obtained a place at the attraction in Victorian fairs. 
Federal Polytechnic Institute at Zurich reading Other scientists had 
mechanical engineering — he went on to experimented with 


obtain a PhD at the neighbouring University X-radiation as early as 1785, 
of Zurich in 1869, with his thesis on the study —_ but it was ROntgen who 

of gases. His enthusiasm and talent caught first realised and utilised 
the attention of professors, and he was invited — the potential of the 









by physicist August Kundt to be his assistant. rays: He-called the vaGL ID 
By 1895, when he made his breakthrough, rays *X’ due to their It didn’t AN OW? , ; 
ROntgen was a professor of physics at the unknown nature Scientists Se she r Sateen: discovery 
University of Wurzburg in Bavaria. and refused to other uses for Pera h at o ays has led to 
ROntgen wasn’t specifically looking take out patents R ey Maye a year after | the ate ed 
for a new form of radiation but had been on the new race aaa was seas diagnostic radlicleees 
experimenting with electrical rays when he technology, to allow Used to treat oa in . 
made the discovery. During his experiment, everyone to benefit 
3 carried out in a pitch-black laboratory, freely from«<it. 
Z ROntgen noticed that photographic plates Within six months of War I. In 1901, R6ntgen received the first 
5 placed in the path of the rays would glow ROntgen’s discovery, X-ray machines were Nobel Prize in Physics for his discovery and 
A fluorescent. Further examination revealed being installed in hospitals, allowing doctors the measurement of exposure to X-rays was 
w that placing objects of different thicknesses to see inside the human body for the first named after him. 
: in the rays would reveal varying degrees of time without invasive and risky surgery - 
: transparency on the photographic plate. previously, educated guesswork would have SEIN Wilhelm Rontgen’s experiments with X-rays are 
< Keen to find out if the rays could pass been used to diagnose broken bones and _ Seence discussed on an episode of Experiments That 
i through human flesh and bone, ROntgen fractures — and it revolutionised treatment Changed the World on the BBC World Service. 
= asked his wife, Anna, to place her hand in during the Second Boer War and World www.bbc.co.uk/programmes/p03cgl87 
= 
us 
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REWIND | 


YEAR IN FOCUS 1768 


Snapshots of the world from one year in the past 





e kelo-munching, ten-metre-long / 
poets sea cow, found exclusively — . 
in the Bering Sea, quickly went the es oe 
dodo - quicker, in fact. The dodo was panes ‘) 
® in 1598 and declared extinct In 1681, survl | 


™ for 56 years longer than this unfortunate | 
ew marine mammal 


a ‘ é~ : 
_—~ | THE SEA COW IS 
cos =DECLARED EXTINCT 


Less than 30 years after first being described, the 1741 but was hunted into extinction by fur traders. 

sea cow becomes the first marine mammal to be The popularity of sea otter fur boomed in the 

made extinct thanks to humans. Steller’s sea cow 18th century and its habitats were the same as the 

(Hydrodamalis gigas) was a large aquatic mammal sea cow, which hunters prized for meat. The last 

that lived in the Northern Pacific Ocean - its Steller’s sea cow was recorded as being killed in 

closest living relations are dugongs and manatees. 1768, with scientists still trying to uncover more 
Steller’s sea cow was first formally described in about this extinct creature to this day. 
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mat | COLONIAL — 
sits TENSIONS RISE 
ities INBOSTON 





Two regiments of the British army are despatched to 
Boston, Massachusetts, to supress unrest which had 
sprung up against a series of laws - the Townshend 
Acts - introduced in 1767 to assert British authority 
over the American colonies. Many resisted these new 
rules (which included greater taxes, new shipping 
regulations, and forbidding the New York Assembly 
from passing new bills until they had agreed to pay 

for food and housing for British troops) and acts of 
aggression against British enforcement agents became 
commonplace. Campaigning began against ‘taxation 
without representation’, the later slogan of the American 
Revolutionaries. The increased military presence only 
inflamed matters - in 1770, several people were shot 
(and five killed) by British soldiers during what became 
known as the Boston Massacre; within five years that 
angst would become open warfare. 





DIED: 19 APRIL 


CANALETTO 


Born in 1697, Giovanni Antonio Canal, 
better known as Canaletto, was a 
Venetian artist known for his city view 
paintings. He moved to England in 
1746, and when the quality of his work 
GhKe) 0) olare ms elomar-KemromromoeleiG@hmaaablce 
claims that someone else was behind | 
them. He spent his final years in Venice. 


A KINGLY CRISIS | 
ENGULFS SWEDEN 






THE MODERN _____ | 
Bed | {ed Ui 
IS BORN 


On 4 April 1768, Easter Monday, Philip 


Astley’s first show debuts, wowing the j Ni 7 76 S SEE 
audience with equestrian tricks in London. 


A brilliant cavalry pe 10 MAY 
pecanocRiained “22 LEY’s People protesting 
decided to utilise his MORNING BE byGhutancen against radical MP John 
skills and opened up stm -. | fevilkes’ imprisonment are 
a riding school in fired upon at St George’s 
Lambeth. Musicians, Fields, Southwark. 
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acrobats and clowns | RICE rr vee 

were soon added to | £ as > as any. ji 25 AUGUST 

the line-up. Astley’s ib | Captain James Cook sets 
circus became an oan Sail on his first voyage 


international success 
and he was even invited 
to perform for King eae 
Louis XV at Versailles i Main 
in 1772. Originally : 

62ft in diameter, Astley 
finally settled on a 
A42ft circus ring for his 
show, which is still 
the universal standard 
today. Astley’s 
Amphitheatre 
changed hands 

many times after 

his death, before i nate ate WU 
being demolished | sale yes pa 
in 1893. ae 


to the South Pacific on 
board HMS Endeavour. 


25 SEPTEMBER 


The Russo-Turkish War 
of 1/68-74 erupts after 
Turkey demands that 
Catherine the Great of 
Russia adheres to a 1/11 
treaty Cwhich ended 
an earlier war between 
them) that forbade 
Russia from interfering 

In Polish affairs. 
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10 DECEMBER 


A group of artists present 
a petition to George Ill 
asking to “establish a 

society for promoting the 

Arts of Design”. The King 
agrees and the Royal 

Academy of Arts is born. 






UNKNOWN 


Two Anglo-lrish women, 
known as the Ladies of 
Llangollen, meet for the 
first time and swiftly 
strike up a relationship. 
They later cause a 
scandal amongst British 
society when they 
elooe and set up home 
together in Wales. 


On 15 December, King Adolf Frederick of 
Sweden throws his country into a political 
crisis by refusing to sign state documents, 

as a protest against his limited powers. 
Absolute monarchy had ended in 1719 under 
Queen Ulrika Eleonora, thanks to the efforts 
of parliament, but Adolf Frederick hoped his 
disruption would bring about a new Riksdag 
—~ Sweden’s national legislature — to increase 
his powers. He was placated with promises 
of new reforms just five days later. 


BORN: IN MARCH 


TECUMSEH 


Born in present-day Ohio into a world 
filled with conflict, Tecumseh was a chief 
of the Shawnee tribe. He directed Native 
American resistance to white rule and 
joined Britain against the Americans in 
the War of 1812. His death, in 1813, saw a 
decline in Native American resistance in 
the Ohio River Valley area. 
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ILLUSTRATION: EDWARD CROOKS/WWW.EDWARDCROOKS 
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ESCAPE FROM BERLIN. 


iBallaaan’.cre|a-me)amice)aamealsmre)ime)mdalcm mic allamAlscl lp 
we discover some of the ways East Berliners 
conquered the infamous ‘Death Strip’ 





n 9 November 1989, thousands of East 


Germans crossed into the West unimpeded 


for the first time in almost 30 years, No 
longer did they have to worry about being shot in 
the back or savaged by hounds as they crept like 
thieves in the night. From that day on, they could 
walk in the light of the blazing Sun. 

The Berlin Wall - splitting Soviet-controlled 
Kast Berlin from the British, American and French 
sectors — was the Iron Curtain made flesh, and 
would soon be seen as a symbol of the Cold War 
at large. It was sprung on Berliners overnight; on 


Concrete : 
segments 7 
in the final 
*. barrier alone < 


Total lenath 
of the wall 
within Berlin 


{to dep peek 


would -be 


Fourth-generation concrete 
slab border wall, 3.6 metres high 






By far the most popular method of attempted 


escape, an estimaleu re J : 
i MW beneath the Berlin Wall 


100m 


Max width 


Death Strip 







ce me rit TUDE 


Sand-filled 
felelulige)] B-1ag) 9) 


13 August 1961, the city’s residents awoke 
to find the East cut off by a simple barbed wire 
fence. Construction of concrete barricades began 
in the days after, and as those days turned to 
months and years, the scale of the Berlin Wall's 
menace bloomed. 
By 1975, it was not so much a wall as a gauntlet, 
a forbidden zone a minimum of 27 metres wide 
100 metres at its greatest extent — littered with 
pitfalls and hazards. Yet, despite the extreme peril, 
around 5,000 people braved the ‘Death Strip’ 
and attempted to escape from East to West. 
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Alarmed 
tripwire 





The Berlin Wall did not 
simply run through the 
centre of the city - it 
enveloped West Berlin, 
an enclave within the 
entirely communist German 
Democratic Republic, the 
official name for 
East Germany 





Path of the Berlin Wall 
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‘Czech hedgehog’ / 
tank traps 





SENIOR CITIZENS’ TUNNEL | MAY 1962 & 
A dozen mostly elderly citizens escaped after 
ciel-varel[atemlcme -\cmelle(e|lale m-mec eas nal-la¢-Mallelet-) Micgelin 
a chicken coop. The tunnel was a towering six feet 
tall inside - so the escapees could leave ‘unbowed’. 
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SIX OF THE BERLIN WALL’S OTHER 















ON A TIGHTROPE USING A TRAIN AS A AIR MATTRESS 
Acrobat Horst Klein inched BATTERING RAM Ingo Bethke, an East German guard, 


his way to liberty dangling 
from a high-tension cable 
that spanned the border. He 
fell, breaking both his arms, 
but he landed in the West - 
50 it kind of worked out. 


crossed the RiverElbenorthof » ~ 
approached the border, engineer Beran Dy OS ee 
Harry Deterling sped up his = = = a makeshift raft. ae 
passenger train and ploughed ~ _ —“_ * 
through the Wall. Twenty-five 
people escaped into West Berlin, 
Hil but seven - brought along for the 


Instead of slowing down as he 








MAKESHIFT | 





ride - returned to the East. 
_— ZIP LINE 
sw Mar 1983 ‘ 
HOT AIR \ ¥ Starting with fishing line shot into 
BALLOON V4 al the West on an arrow, Michael 
Sep 1979 Becker and Holger Bethke 

The Strelezyk and Wetzel ULTRALIGHT (Ingo’s brother) created a zipline 

families fashioned a hot AIRCRAFT on which they effortlessly sailed 
air balloon from bed- hr May 1989 into the West. 


sheets and, powered by a 
propane-cylinder engine, 
drifted to freedom at 
B,O00 feet. 


Unwilling to leave a third sibling 
behind, lngo and Holger Bethke 
bought - then learned to fly - 
an ultralight aircraft to rescue 
their brother Egbert. 























= 3 MILLION : 
People estimated to have fled “ne in six E 
East Germany between the estimated to be 
state’s creation in 1949 and the ~ the East Germs : 
1 raising of the Berlin Wall in 1961 Meaning that Me Security service 
ee had to be ke “1 abe attempts 
ih pt Nush-hysh 


In East Germany, tne Berlin 
Wall had another, propaganda- 
laden name: the Anti-Fascist 












Protective Rampart. 
itl = — des eel | 
— a oe Ss Border guards were issued —§__ 
4 \— 2, with ‘shoot to kill’ orders for _ A 
a) io, EE. a . Nl Orders for | pis 


anyone - even children he a EN, 


Alarmed 
electric 
fence 


.. Access road for 


d patrol ‘Carpet’ of Concrete hinterland 
guard patrols 


steel spikes wall (3-4 metres high) 


20 reinforced 302? watchtowers 250 guard ~ 
bunkers dog runs 


RSS TUNNEL 29 | SEP 1962 
fe ss When NBC News had difficulty finding 
an escape story to cover, one of its savvy 
news producers funded one. Twenty- 
nine people emerged from the resulting 
tunnel - dug at a cost of 50,000 marks - 
one of whom emerged wearing a 
Dior dress to look her best for the 
waiting cameras. 


TUNNEL 57 | OCT 1964 
Over two nights, 57 people crept to safety in a 2x3-foot tunnel in what 
would be the largest mass escape in the history of the Berlin Wall. Built 
over five months, it was one of several tunnels built not by East 
Germans hoping to break out, but by West German ‘escape helpers’. 
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Crusaders: An 


Epic History of 
the Wars for the 
Holy Lands 


By Dan Jones 


Dan Jones, best-selling chronicler of the Middle 
Ages, turns his attention to the Crusades - the 
religious wars in which armies from 
European Christian states attempted to 
wrest the Holy Land from Islamic 
rule, leaving an enduring 
| Die imprint on relations between 
the Muslim world and the West. 
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By Max Hastings 

Hastings sets the Dams Raid in the big picture 

of the bomber offensive and World War II, with 

moving portraits of young airmen, so many 

of whom died. Discover the stories of 

Barnes Wallis, the monstrous Harris 
and the tragic Guy Gibson, as 

4) well as superb narrative on 

< ra one of the most extraordinary 

“L4"~ episodes in British history. 
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The Brothers York: 
An English Tragedy 


By Thomas Penn 


Thomas Penn’s remarkable new telling of the 
Wars of the Roses takes us inside a conflict that 
fractured the nation for more than three decades. 
During this time, the House of York came to 
dominate England, wresting power from the 
House of Lancaster. At its heart were three 
brothers: Edward IV; George, Duke 
of Clarence; and Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester. They became the 
4 figureheads of a spectacular 
ruling dynasty. 
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Queen of Secrets 

By Alison Weir 

Alison Weir, historian and author of the Sunday 

Times bestsellers Katherine of Aragon, The True 
Queen; Anne Boleyn, A King’s Obsession; 

and Jane Seymour, The Haunted 

Queen, paints a spellbinding portrait 

of Henry VIII’s fourth queen 
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Mighty warriors, the world’s most beautiful 
woman, divine intervention and a giant wooden 
horse - the Trojan War is one of ancient history’s 

ereatest stories but, asks Michael Scott, 
how much of the legend is actually true? 
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University of Warwick, 
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chilles bound together the 
heels of the man he had 
just slain in single combat - 
Hector, hero of the Trojans 
— and tied the lifeless body 
to his chariot. He climbed aboard and 
encouraged his horses to move, dragging 
his fallen foe around and around the 
walls of Troy so that all inside could see 
the fate that had befallen their bravest 
and noblest of protectors. Following that 
humiliation, Achilles rode back to the 
Greek camp, where, for the next 12 days, 
he further desecrated Hector’s body 
by refusing the proper burial rituals. It 
required the intervention of the gods 
before Achilles returned Hector to his 
father for a funeral. 

The account is one of the most chilling 
— not only for the death of a warrior 
in combat, but the disrespect shown 
to his body — in the text of Homer’s 
Iliad, an epic poem about the Greeks’ 
fateful attempts to besiege the city of 
Troy. The scene has everything that, for 
Ancient Greeks and Trojans, was both 
best and worst about war. It offered 
Achilles the opportunity for eternal glory 
by defeating Troy’s greatest warrior, 
while showing how war could lead to 
humanity putting aside its most basic 
principles and risk becoming something 
less than human. The gods themselves 
are needed to remind Achilles of this. 

Homer’s Iliad is a tale of bloodshed, 
conquest, struggle, loss, fate, heroism 
and glory, centred within the Greeks’ 
legendary ten-year campaign. It was a 
war waged supposedly because of one 
action: the Trojan prince Paris stealing 
away Helen, the most beautiful woman 






















































in the world and wife to Menelaus, King 


of Sparta. To right that wrong, Menelaus, 
aided by other Greek kings and warriors, 


including his brother Agamemnon, 
Odysseus, Ajax and Achilles, sailed with a 
huge force to Troy and went to war against 
Paris, his brother Hector, their father 
Priam, and the rest of the Trojan people. 


BEWARE THE GREEKS 


How the war ended is the most famous 
element of the story. The Greeks, unable 
to gain a clear victory on the battlefield 
— even after Achilles killed Hector - 
turned instead to a cunning trick. They 
built a large wooden horse, hid some of 
their best fighters inside and left it as a 


‘propitiatory gift’ for the Trojans, before » 


The Trojan prince 
Paris’s abduction 
of Helen sparked a 
ten-year war, 
according to the 
Homeric tales 


Achilles drags the body of Hector behind his chariot, but the gods SrObect it oi SH vSieal mutilation 
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The Trojan Priest Laocoén and 
Cassandra, daughter Of King 
Priam, warned that the wooden 
horse was a Greek trick and 

Called for it to be destroyed. 
The Trojans ignored them 
and suffered the 
consequences. 


{ Lore - 








Paris (standing right) and Helen 

(seated far left) are urged to form 

a relationship by Olympians Eros . 
and Aphrodite, while Peitho - 7 
goddess of persuasion - watches 

on from above 
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. packing up their camp and seemingly The Trojan Horse Paris after being shot 
sailing away. Believing the war to be trick signalled the by an arrow through the 
won, the Trojans moved the horse inside — end of the war and is heel, the only vulnerable 
the city walls, intending to use it to remembered as one of part of his body, hence the 
honour the gods. history’s most infamous expression ‘Achilles heel’. 

That night, the hidden Greeks climbed military manoeuvres. Yet it In turn, Paris would also 
out, killed the guards and opened the was not actually mentioned meet his end after being hit 
city gates to allow the entire Greek force | by Homer. The Iliad ends with by an arrow, fired by a Greek 
to swarm in. Priam, King of Troy, was Hector’s death and funeral, when warrior. Two other Greeks, Odysseus 
slaughtered along with every Trojan the gods finally convinced and Ajax, managed to retrieve 
male —- adult and child — while the Achilles to stop disrespecting Achilles’ body, but they ended up 
women and girls were enslaved. The the body and give it back to fighting over his armour and 


the loser, Ajax, went mad and 
committed suicide. All such 


Greeks burned Troy to the ground. Asfor — the Trojans for the proper 
Helen, the face that launched a thousand funeral rituals. 


g Ships, her husband Menelaus had insisted A lot happened between ReMlecinecame aaa iee 
= that he be the one to kill her, but became __ that and the Greeks’ building heroism: this 1 ppaed orate 
« overwhelmed by her beauty once again of the wooden horse. Achilles of the Greek demigod was 
© and could not bring himself to do it. himself had been killed by erected in 1822 to honour 
the Duke of Wellington 
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accounts of what happened after the fall 
of Hector come from sources other than 
the Iliad. 

In fact, the epic poem does not start 
at the beginning of the ten-year tale 
either, with Paris’s abduction of Helen. 
The entirety of the Iliad - 15,693 lines 
of verse — focuses on just a few weeks in 
the final year of the Trojan War. 


ANGER OF ACHILLES 


Homer’s epic tale begins with a 
disagreement in the Greek camp 
between the leaders. The demigod 
Achilles, strongest of them all, feels 
affronted as he believes he has not 

been given the degree of honour he 
deserves from his fellow Greeks, and 

as such has decided to withdraw from 
the fight against Troy. He sits on the 
beach weeping at the injustices done to 
him, and even prays to the gods that the 
Greeks will suffer at the hands of the 
Trojans without him, so that they will 
be forced to realise his worth. Zeus, king 
of the gods, agrees to Achilles’ demand, 
and the Greek forces are unable to make 
any progress against the Trojans. 

The many gods of Olympus have all 
picked sides in the fight, with some 
supporting the Greeks and others on the 
side of Troy. As the battle rages, several 
gods intervene as they protect their 
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side or harm the other. When Achilles 
withdraws, though, Zeus finally forbids 
the other gods to get involved and the 
Trojans, led by Hector, sweep down to 
the Greek encampment and are on the 
verge of setting fire to their ships. It is 
at this desperate point that the Greek 
leaders plead with Achilles to return to 
the fight. He still refuses, but he allows 
his closest companion, Patroclus, to 
wear his armour on the battlefield to 
inspire the men. But when Patroclus 
charges into the fray, he confronts Hector 
and is cut down. 

The death sends a grief-stricken 
Achilles into a rage as he vows vengeance 
on Hector. With new armour made for 
him by the god Hephaestus, he rides 
in his chariot to the walls of Troy and 
faces the Trojan warrior. Hector ignores 
warnings from the gods and fights 
Achilles, during which he is stabbed 
through the neck and dies. 

The events of the rest of the war and 
indeed how the war came about is told 
not in Homer, but across a wider cycle 
of epic poems by other writers. It is from 
other sources that the Judgement of 
Paris’ emerged, claiming that the Trojan 
prince did not suddenly decide to abduct 
Helen. The story really began when Eris, 
goddess of strife and discord, presented 
a golden apple to be given to the ‘fairest’ 





This c600 BC plate shows 
one of combats mentioned 
in Homer’s /liad: Hector 
fighting Menelaus 
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Such is Homer’s legacy 
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Greek coins well into 

the 20th century 


The Iliad has been 
translated countless 
times, notably by 
Alexander Pope 
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The son of Zeus was @ key supporter of the Troja | 
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goddess. Three claimed the apple: 
Aphrodite, goddess of love; Athena, 
goddess of wisdom, and Hera, wife of 
Zeus. It was put to Zeus to decide who 
should have the apple, but he instead put 
it to a human to choose: Paris of Troy. All 
three goddesses attempt to bribe him. 
Athena promises victory in war and 
wisdom; Hera with lordship of Asia; and 
Aphrodite with the hand of the most 
beautiful woman in the world, Helen of 
Sparta. Paris awarded the golden apple 
to Aphrodite, who ensured Helen fell in 
love with him. 

When Helen's husband Menelaus, 
King of Sparta, found out, he called upon 
the other Greek kings to join him in 
winning her back. Hundreds of regions 
sent their warriors to the first great 
meeting of the army at Aulis, where 
they intended to sail for Troy. There, the 
soothsayers predicted the campaign 
would take ten years. Sailing for Troy, 
the fleet mistakenly attacked the wrong 
place and were beaten back all the way 
to Greece. It took years to reassemble 
another fleet at Aulis for a second 
campaign, but this time, the leader 
Agamemnon had to appease the goddess 
Artemis in return for favourable winds 
to sail to Troy. She demanded the King 
sacrifice his own daughter, Iphigenia. 

With the sacrifice made, the Greek 
forces sailed again and landed on the 
beaches near Troy. They did not spend a 
decade besieging the city, however. They 
raided up and down the coast and only 
really settled in to the all-out attack on 
Troy in the tenth year since they had first 
left Aulis, as the soothsayers had said. It 
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is over just a few weeks in this final year 
of the campaign that the action of 
Homer’s Iliad takes place. 


THE PLOT THICKENS 

There are two elements then to 
understand about the Iliad and the 
larger story of the Greek campaign 
against Troy. The first is that Homer 
was, in many ways, more interested in 
the human and divine interactions in 
and around the pressure-cooker of the 
battlefield at Troy than about the war 
itself. The first word of the Iliad is ‘anger’ 
— the anger of Achilles. The focus of 
much of Homer’s tale was on the havoc 
wreaked on the Greeks by Achilles’ 
bitter feeling that he had not been 
shown enough recognition. 

On the Trojan side, Homer’s 
interest was on the personal 
relationships and 
responsibilities felt by the 
different warriors. Paris 
wanted to be heroic, but lacked 
courage to defend his siblings 
and city. Hector deeply loved 
his wife, child and city, but 
as a man of courage and 
honour could not ignore the 
call to defend his home to the 
death. All the warriors fought 
for their communities and their 
own personal glory - glory they 
hoped would be spoken about for 
all time. The Greeks used the word 
‘kleos’ to encapsulate this sense of 
immortal renown. 

At the same time, the gods were 
portrayed not as benevolent and 









The ruins of Troy were 
discovered in 1871; there are 
many layers of civilisation 
as well as the one said to be 
destroyed by the Greeks 


new DID Ny 

a YOU KNOW? 
King Agamemnon survived the 

) Trojan War and returned to Greece 

only to be slaughtered by, 
depending on the version of the 
tale, either his wife Clytemnestra, 
who hated him for sacrificing 
their daughter, or 
her lover. 


For a safe 

voyage to Troy, 
King Agamemnon 
was willing to 
sacrifice his 
daughter Iphigenia 
(centre) 


Penthesilea, queen 
of the Amazons, 
sided with the 
Trojans and was 
killed by Achilles 
- as depicted on 
this amphora, 
which will be 
displayed at an 
exhibition at the 
British Museum 


just overlords, but as having human 
tendencies. They fought, they argued, 
they plotted, they felt jealousy, and they 
showed support to particular sides. The 
Iliad tells the tale of the painful and 
glorious overlapping of these divine and 
human worlds, leaving no character 


completely without fault - even 
the heroic Hector ignored 
clear warnings from the 
gods — and no character 
completely without our 
sympathy either. Readers 
of the Iliad are confronted 
with a rich, complex, 
difficult and murky world 
in which there is no clear 
right or wrong. It is this 
tension that makes the Iliad 
one of the greatest works of 
world literature. 
The second element to 
understand is the extent to 
which Homer based his tale on 
fact. Was there really a Trojan War? 
Ancient writers in the centuries after 
the composition of Homer’s Iliad 
sought to sift fact and fiction, and 


most believed that the events did happen 
in large part. The legacy of the war 
certainly remained present in Greek lives. 
One region, Locris, continued throughout 
antiquity to send some of their women 
each year to act as priestesses of the 
Temple of Athena at Troy, supposedly to 
atone for a wrong done by their 
ancestors during the attacks to take the 
city. Even a millennium later, Alexander 
the Great made sure to visit the remains 
of Troy on his way to conquer Asia, and 
supposedly picked up Greek armour left 
there from the time of the war. 

The Romans, too, were fascinated 
with the story. In their own epic tales, 
their progenitor was a surviving Trojan 
warrior named Aeneas who made his 
way to Italy. His legend became the focus 
for Virgil’s epic poem, the Aeneid. 


EXCAVATING A MYTH 


Modern scholarship has, on the 
whole, been more sceptical. In the 
19th century, the site of what is now 
believed to be Troy was discovered 

a the mound of Hisarlik in modern- 
day Turkey. The excavations, led by a 


German archaeologist named Heinrich 
Schliemann, were purported to support 
the grandeur of Homer’s narrative, 

and Schliemann even claimed to have 
unearthed the jewellery of Helen and 
treasures of Priam. 

Yet subsequent excavations and 
historical enquiry have shown that, 
while the site is almost definitely Troy, 
it is not of the size recounted by Homer. 
The city does show signs of destruction 
— although archaeological efforts were 
complicated by the existence of multiple 
settlements laying on top of one another 
— and clear signs of connection with 
the Mycenaean world of the Greeks. 

In reality, what the site probably 
indicates is a raid by Mycenaean Greek 
states on the territory and citadel of 
Troy in the 13th century BC, which 
formed nothing more than part of 
the ongoing military to and fro of the 
ancient Mediterranean world at the time. 
This raid became, perhaps as it was one 
of the last great campaigns before the 
Mycenaean world started to collapse in 
on itself, a suitable foundation for oral 
poets in the following centuries wanting 





to compose a tale about the heroism and 
deeds of former battles. 

From that process of oral composition 
and re-composition grew the fabulous 
and fantastical stories of the Trojan War, 
of which the Iliad is a crowning glory. 

It is followed by its sister narrative, 
Homer’s Odyssey, which tells the stories 
of the ten-year return of the Greek 
warrior Odysseus to his home. As such, 
the heroes of antiquity can be assured of 
one thing: they achieved their desire for 
immortal glory. @ 


EXHIBITION 
Troy: Myth and Reality is on show at the British 
Museum from 21 November until 8 March 2020. 
www.britishmuseum.org/troy 


LECTURE 

Professor Michael Scott is giving a lecture - What the Greeks 
Did With the Idea of Troy - at the British Museum on 

17 January 2020. www. britishmuseum.org/events 


WATCH 
The 2018 BBC One series, /roy: Fall of a City, is 
available on Netflix and Google Play 
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THE CRUSADES SHOOK THE WORLD. 
BUT WHY DID THEY HAPPEN? 
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Precious objects from the tomb of the Boy King are about | 
to go on show at the Saatchi Gallery in London. Exhibition® 
curator Tarek El Awady tells Emma Slattery Williams what: 

these objects can tell us about the young pharaoh og 
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<q WHO WAS TUTANKHAMUN? 
Born in c1342 BC, Tutankhamun ruled 
Ancient Egypt for around ten years 
until his death at the age of about 19. 
His short time as pharaoh was not 
especially memorable, but the 1922 
discovery of the Boy King’s intact tomb 
sealed his place in the history books. 
After years of excavations, the English 
archaeologist Howard Carter 
stumbled across Tutankhamun’s tomb 
in the Valley of the Kings, revealing 
rooms filled with what he described 
as “wonderful things” to the world. 
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. A THE GODS AND THE AFTERLIFE 
Tutankhamun’s tomb had been filled with precious objects to 
| aid the Pharaoh on his journey into the afterlife. This piece of 
jewellery features a scarab beetle made of lapis lazuli, a 
semi-precious stone prized for its intense blue colour, making 
it a favourite for Ancient Egyptian jewellery. The scarab was 
regarded as sacred; Khepri was the scarab-faced god of the 
rising Sun and rebirth. 
“After grave goods had been placed inside the tomb, a curse 
| Inscription was often carved to protect it,” explains Tarek El 
Awady, curator of the TUTANKHAMUN: Treasures of the Golden 
Pharaoh exhibition. “Such curses might have threatened that 
the bones of anyone who touches the tomb would be crushed 
by nails or his blood will be poisoned by snakes, for example.” 
Despite the rumours, it’s unknown if any curses were placed 
on Tutankhamun’s tomb. If there were, they weren’t heeded as 
_ the tomb is believed to have been raided more than once. 











I NS i (em e)) Rcio) mp) 
Mrclel=-Micelamexeliremelel(omie) a 
funerary use, these sandals 
Cole] Ce Mi at=)\{- ol=1-1a mm el (-(X-ve mela maal= 
dead Pharaoh’s feet before he 
was wrapped in strips of linen. 
They resemble leather and plant 
¥-Taletel Mme ei eclalqatclanlelamycelerce| 
have worn in life. The role of the 
¥-1ale t=) ta ol-t-] a=) am edt Me elal-le-le)a muse e 
fo) aK=oy mm aal-monles-imm lanl elelar-lals 
eXes-Jia (ol akmiam-Vared(-valmm tenia elatsla 
society. As well as carrying a 
olats]eskelaW-mceyel a’ (-t-] am aal-\ ann elelie 
also wash the royal feet. 


vV IMMORTAL BODY 

PN ated (=Jah mm =e h'd ola t=] alm ol-) | (-\'c-Xe Mi da (= me elerehYan''/-s-mal-V-le(-Tom ip 
the afterlife and a great deal of care was taken to 

fo] c=3-{-) a= ms] R=) ame (-Y-) 10 a oso) @=\¥(-Val met-|aalt-le(-m xem dal=) 

fo [=Yor=¥-kX-Ye -wm ololeh’MemYo)aal-Vaallalemel-laq(elelt-lahvalonlelelan-lals 
ike) am o)at-]c-lo) item caleomm iam’ 'r- lm dalelete| al mm ol-Yot-laal-melavalar=) 
after death - ‘stalls’ such as these were placed on 
ilake [=)e-rs]ale Mm Xel-s-mLomm dat-] mad aT-\’anole|(em <¢-X-) om aal-1| ae-day-] l= Mad 
says El Awady. “Gold was especially valued because, 
like the Ancient Egyptian gods, it doesn’t rust or 

rod a=] ale (=m hime (ol-v-We) aM ce) g-\"/-) ana 








A PHARAONIC POWER 

A hat=modcete) @-laremit-liMmuc-la-m dar-mielacet-laat-Jale-] mp Apnlele) cme men’s) 
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ealelaalaah Ame Ma l=od cey-s-1-1e Mm al-lalel-m-la-maatele(-meolmelollom' Iida mere) (oleia-ve| 
glass while the crook and flail have silver cores. 
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TOP VIEW SIDE VIEW 





<q THE BLING RING 
P-eleol(omalareme(=)e)readialem-Vanlela ty .<- Mare lice) anne) maal= 
TET a me foto Mm -mcolelale Mam aal-mxelanlom-m-lalx-tolat-lanlel-ve 
rather than the treasury or burial rooms. Its 
location led Howard Carter to surmise that 
vel t= \V{=1 ge) 0) ol=) aM atelem-ler-larelolar-Xemaat-Malalem-Van-le 
oX=V are mel inelacl-\e Mmmm Malm cm Mn) eale(-)aiel m=). ¢-100] el (= 
of some of the jewellery specifically prepared 
for the dead pharaoh,” says El Awady. “It is 
natcle(=melei me) m-lianley-ime-LOMe| ¢-laa-Mmevmere)i(emerelle 
men aoe) aY-mocelel(om’\(-t-] mie retam-MalalemeloManl-\iamalate (=e 
as it’s so heavy. 
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UT aLURTEE] Mm a= olel Co Mave)anatclihmmairalemm dal-Mat-len(-meyi 
the relevant king in the cartouche, but here we 
see the image of a god, in this case Amun-Re, 
dlake meoymaal-WeValed(-Jalmm tenis oldt-lame(=y ia (=\-ea 
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> REFLECTION 

AND RESURRECTION 

arolUlale Mm lat-y(e(=Maal-Mcelenlom-maa-t-1el alah 

id alm Colvere(=Jamanliace) mets iX-m lam 4al-m-yar-] ex) 

ro} m=] aMr-lal.Camerslidarelete|amim-]e) el-t-]e-maal= 
ealiace) em laile(=mi (2) a= mi nel (1a me-) mecxe) aal- mele) lal: 
Tamaleixe)a’Am Mal-m- lol damm dal-mal(-vceole| b's el al(es 
SF anleke) ce) am iic-ur-k-wn(-) | = smallace) em iem i dale 
saliace) e-mal-J(o Mr: Mod (-t-] am ele-loador-] m ella eles-y-™ 
Ancient Egyptians also viewed them as 
symbols of eternal life and resurrection. 
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<q DIVINE 
PROTECTION 
Elaborate pieces of 
jewellery known as 
pectorals were 
similar to large 
necklaces and would 
have been worn 

over the chest. The 
gold falcon here 
represents the god 
Horus, who is holding 
the sign for eternity 
(shen) in his claws. 





Horus was thought 
to be the creator 
and protector of 
the pharaohs. 


<q FUN AND GAMES 

As well as food, clothes and 
weapons, several games - 
including this Senet board - 
were also found in the Boy 
King’s tomb, to enjoy in the 
afterlife. Senet was a popular 
game in Ancient Egypt across 
all levels of society. The game 
was traditionally played by 
two people, but scenes on the 
wall of Nefertari’s tomb - wife 
of Pharaoh Rameses II - show 
her playing against an invisible 
adversary in order to move on 
into the afterlife. 



























> EGYPTIAN BOOMERANG 
An item that may look out of place 
in an Ancient Egyptian tomb was 
the boomerang. “We found many 
different boomerangs in the tomb, 
the non-returning and the 
returning kind,” says El Awady. 
“They were used from at least 
the Old Kingdom, many 
hundreds of years before 
Tutankhamun. The most 
famous depiction of 
their use was of a 
boomerang being 
thrown from a boat 
in the marshlands 

in Delta, for 
catching birds.” 





<q SPIRITUAL 
SUSTENANCE 
This wooden container is 
believed to have held a 
mummified duck while 
others held cuts of meat, 
such as beef and goat. 
Some 48 of these ‘meat 
mummies’ were found in 
Tutankhamun’s tomb. 
“Cuts of meat were 
wrapped in linen and 
placed inside these 
containers to sustain the 
Pharaoh during his journey 
to the afterlife,” says 
El Awady. “They have 
even been created in 
the shape of the cuts of 
meat contained within.” 
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> MAGICAL MUSIC 
WMalematclacetrar-icemanleycor-]Mlakidaelanl-)0) moms] elelens 
20 inches high - is Known as a sistrum and 
natch Mi are hYoWm oX-\-)pMeri-vemelUldlaleMmmele-lal.dat-lanlelame 
burial rites. 

ma'a\(=Wa | ol-Meltjelt-h'dlale me) al-Meo) may (emt i-jaae lear 
found in the antechamber, above one of the 
Pharaoh’s funerary beds,’ comments El Awady. 
“Sistrums were usually played by women; 
perhaps Ankhesenamun, wife and queen of 
Beet lal datclenlelamm ccemarelleliaremaalimelel(-eamellldiate 
al=Vamaletjer-lave mal lal-e-1 6 

“The sistrum was not only a musical 
instrument; it had a greater value, as it was 
oX=Ji(=\(-Lo Mi Kom ol- Md al-Maales-jmm ol-i(e))(-le man letters) 
Takivaeleat-volMmeymat-140le) mat] 4ale) an'c- lM dal-m oat] e-le) ale 
fo] cel x=oud \V(- Me felefel-.-s-m sai dam- Mm X-v00]e) (=m lam PL-vale(-1¢-| 
where singers played sistrums - the rattling 
YolUlate Mi aal=\"auoat-le(=Mi'c-k- ek-11(-\'Z-le xem el diate MIik-mKe 
the body.” 





A A HEAVY HEART 

Removing the body’s internal organs was a vital part of the 
ealelaalanlin(ors] aCe) am eo) colec-\-3-mm Ma [-s-1-Ie\\(-1 g- Me] Ke) g-Ye la Mor-] ale) e) (om [=] ae 
dal Koda meoyax=1elmat-(eM-t-] ele) ¢-1X- mj xe) eo) el-)a-i1 (-m dal ewe) al- Mm aat-le(-me) i 
calcite. The heart was the one organ which was never 
removed; it was believed to be weighed in the afterlife 
against the Feather of Ma’at - the symbol of justice and 
dg Ui ap Mam al- Me lole Mm Oc-yi aim 'r--Maplelecelalmmome(-1x-) anal lal- Mim aal=) 

fo [=Yot=¥-h1-1e Marcle mecolaalaniian-leme leleleme(-\-le\-Melam—t-ladam-lale 
therefore deserved to live forever in the afterlife. 
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> FIERCE PROTECTOR 

Balm Cotete(=Vam-sal(-)(ePmelal-Meolm-l(elals 
icelelave mia Mm4al- mi xe) an] oM—-m-lolal-).(- im ele] anes Vs 
mei tlalat-lealelam- bmi) olallay Cm ie-lanlediiatemeds 
his enemies. A falcon sits atop the 

Yo) allay eure k=) el(oad(olame)man(-m's-] melele 

IM Coyalde mam mal=We) el-Jal"\e]a @e)maal-m"\lelete| 
suggests that this shield was created 
ike) axex-) a-Vanveyalt-]m elela eles-y-s-m e740) am ail] a 
actual combat. Symbolically, the 
shield depicts the Pharaoh as a strong 
K=¥-Yo l=) am eo) celx-Youdlale Mm —teniselmige)an| 

ro | FXe) ceo l=)am ohare ahYilale me) ei mi a-m-Jal-Vanl 0-3-5 
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<q HAND OF THE KING 
These linen gloves are one of the 
few items in the exhibition that 
experts believe were actually used 
by Tutankhamun while he was alive. 
mel ey) We) Hal =Wo) 0) (-Xod aM col elale Mi am aat=) 
ike) anlom=|q-Mex=)q-a0le)alt-] Mme) ae(=s-1ielal-ve| 
omy ol-MUl--Yo Mm o)midal-M odat-le-fela mam sala 
afterlife” says El Awady. “These 
re | Ko) '(=S-mmm parse (-melelmeym iial-laMmui(-) c=) 
el celey-Jeolhvaay el aame\ (am bele-lal dat-laaleia, 
during the winter time, when he 
was living in Memphis [then capital 
of Ancient Egypt], or when he was 
aCellateMalkmace)'s-] medals] ale) mee 
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VISIT 

TUTANKHAMUN: Treasures of the Golden Pharaoh - the 
largest collection of Tutankhamun’s tomb goods to 
leave Egypt - will be on display from 2 November 2019 
to 3 May 2020 at the Saatchi Gallery, London. 
www.tutankhamun-london.com 


LISTEN 

ao COLT AIS 
“a” the cult of Tutmania’ following 

Tut’s discovery in 1922, is due to air on BBC Radio 4 

in late October/early November 
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roles in the heritage sector. By 


Delve into the world of virtual and augmented reality and see how these new technologies are 
applied to the Heritage sector like never before. 
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share cutting-edge practice in their fields. They include renowned researchers and authors, 
who work regularly as consultants on restoration projects and major exhibitions. 
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heights, but at 
extreme risk 


James Glaisher (/eft) 
and Henry Coxwell 
(right) reached new 









he sight of a hot air balloon was a 
popular Victorian spectacle, so the 
quiet scenes on 5 September 1862 
would have made for a curious 
sight. On the outskirts of the Black 
Country town of Wolverhampton, two men 
climbed into the basket of a large balloon, 

but this was not to be a flight for public 
entertainment or simple pleasure. Armed 
with scientific instruments and 

packing a cargo of six pigeons, the 





British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Glaisher and Coxwell’s mission was 

to measure the temperature and humidity of 
the atmosphere to better understand how this 
governed the weather - perhaps the scientist 
saw himself as a latter-day Christopher 
Columbus or Ferdinand Magellan, keen to 
explore what he called: the“aerial ocean’, 
which offered him “a boundless sea of enquiry”. 


) REACH FOR 
THE SRIES 


The deeds, and near disaster, of two balloon-riding 
Victorians have inspired a new film. Nige Tassell tells 
the un-airbrushed story of the original aeronauts 


The weather that September day proved to be 
kinder than on earlier attempts, especially two 
months earlier when the pair’s flight plans had 
been scuppered by unusually high winds for 
July. At three minutes past 1pm, they released 
the tethers of their balloon, named Mars, 
and the upward voyage began. Glaisher was 
delighted that, on this windless afternoon, they 
rose “with the ease of an ascending vapour”. 

The balloon climbed two miles in 
just 19 minutes, aided by the potent 


men had loftier intentions. o6 The scientist perhaps SAW gas supply ‘brewed’ by the manager 


The more senior of the two 
was the fabulously bewhiskered 
scientist James Glaisher, the 
superintendent of the Magnetic and 
Meteorological Department at the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich, 


himselfas a latter day 
Magellan or Columbus, 





of the nearby Wolverhampton 
Gas Works. 

Once airborne, Glaisher the 
scientist set about his work. One 
experiment was to observe how 

9 99 high altitude affected the pigeons 


who would go on to be a founder exploring the ‘acrial ocean he had brought along, so as the > 


member of the Aeronautical Society 

of Great Britain. His co-pilot was 

Henry Coxwell, a highly experienced balloonist. 
The day’s flight was one of many the men 

had made together - part of a series of 28 

balloon ascents commissioned by the 









ol m=] | Mm dar=m el(e(=te)atcmic] (=18] 
ico) ar-1iaiaece(=M-).4el=)alaat=)n | am 
survived the flight | 
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< balloon reached three miles high, he scooped 
up a bird and threw it over the side. Glaisher 
watched as it “dropped like a piece of paper”. 
A second pigeon, released at the four-mile 
mark, “flew vigorously round and round, 
apparently taking a dip each time” then a third 
was forced to take to the air between four and 
five miles, but “fell downwards as a stone”. 

Glaisher didn’t heed these warnings. As the 

balloon continued to rise and the temperatures 
fell, he began to feel the effects of the thin air 
himself. His sight became fuzzy, his limbs grew 
heavy and immovable, and he could not even 
call out to Coxwell for help. Soon, Glaisher 
had passed out, his head hanging over the 
basket. “In an instant, darkness came over 
me,” his memoirs reported. “I believed I would 
experience nothing more as death would come 
unless we speedily descended.” 


BITING COLD 


No descent was imminent. Coxwell realised he 
would have to make the dangerous climb out 

of the basket and into the balloon’s rigging in 
order to free the valve line, which had become 
entangled. It was a crucial piece of equipment 
as it released gas from the canopy, which in turn 
allowed the balloon to descend. 

Coxwell’s first attempt to untangle the valve 
line ended with an ungraceful tumble back into 
the basket while experiencing temperatures 
of minus 20 degrees Celsius. The balloon 
continued to rise. When he tried again, he 
had no feeling in his fingers due to the cold. 
Desperately, he clamped his teeth around 
the rope and forcefully tugged. The balloon’s 
ascent slowed and within a few seconds, the 
descent began. 

With the immediate danger now past, 
Coxwell’s attention could now turn to Glaisher. 
He initially thought his partner to be resting 


THE RISE OF THE 


kin 
Key events that got humatl 
21 NOVEMBER 1783 


After several tests, the 
first manned and 
untethered flight takes 
place with Jean- 
Francois Pilatre de 
Rozier and Francois 
Laurent dArlandes 
aboard a Montgolfier 
balloon. 








4 JUNE 1783 


Paper manufacturers 
Joseoh-Michel and 
Jacques-Etienne 
Montgolfier demonstrate 
the first hot air balloon 
in France. It stayed aloft 
for 1O minutes. 
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LEFT: lf Henry Coxwell had . 


not untangled the valve line 
- using his teeth - then the 
two men would have perished 


ABOVE: Eddie Redmayne 
stars as James Glaisher in the 
2019 film The Aeronauts 


due to his semi-recumbent position but, after 
realising the severity of the situation, Coxwell 
anxiously tried to rouse the unconscious man. 
“Never shall I forget those painful moments of 
doubt and suspense as to Mr Glaisher’s state when 
no response came to my questions,” he later 
wrote. “I began to fear he would never take any 
more readings.” 

His efforts, though, were met with success. 

“I have been insensible,” declared Glaisher, with 
typically Victorian understatement, on regaining 
consciousness. “You have,” confirmed a relieved 
Coxwell. “And I too very nearly.” 

Glaisher’s recovery was swift — reporting 
that “no inconvenience followed my 
insensibility” — and the first thing 
he did was to pick up his = > 
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1798 


Jeanne-Genevieve 
Labrosse becomes the 
first woman to pilot a 

balloon solo. The 

following year, she 
replicates her 
husband's pioneering 
parachuting 
achievement by 
jumping from an 
altitude of 900 metres. 






4 JUNE 1784 
A young opera singer 
named Elisabeth Thible 
becomes the first 
woman to fly in an 
untethered balloon. 
She sings duets with 
the pilot while aboard 
La Gustave, christened 
nenoOnour OnrGuisteysl'l| 
of Sweden, who was 
watching the flight. 


7 JANUARY 1785 


French aeronaut 
Jean-Pierre Blanchard 
and American John 
Jeffries fly from Dover, 
England, to Guines, 
France - completing 
the first aerial crossing 
of the English Channel. 
They nearly crash 
during the two-and-a- 
half-hour voyage. 
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1 DECEMBER 1783 
A reported 400,000 
soectators see the 
manned gas balloon 
lift off in Paris. 
Powered by hydrogen 
gas, it stays in the air 
for around two hours 
and covers a distance 
of more than 20 miles 
before landing at 
Nesles-la-Vallee. 















6 JULY 1819 
Having been flying 
balloons for 14 years, 
French aeronaut Sophie 
Blanchard - the first 
female professional 
balloonist and husband 
to Channel-hopping 
Jean-Pierre - dies when 
her hydrogen-filled 
balloon catches fire. As 
well as long-distance 
and high-altitude flights, 
Blanchard specialised in 
night-time spectacles 
during which she would 
set off fireworks. 


7 NOVEMBER 1836 


A long-distance record 


that will last until the 
20th century Is set 


when British balloonist 
Charles Green and two 


others fly from 
Vauxhall Gardens in 
London to the Duchy 
of Nassau (now In 
Germany). The 
480-mile trio takes 
18 hours - although 
they had prepared for 
it to take two weeks. 
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27 MAY 1931 


Sat In a pressurised 
aluminium capsule 
attached to a large 
hydrogen balloon, 
Swiss ohysicist 
Auguste Piccard and 
his assistant Paul 
Kiofer reach 15,781 
metres (nearly 10 
miles), becoming the 
first to enter the 
Earth’s stratosphere. 


1861-65 
During the American 
Civil War, both the 
Union and Confederate 
armies use gas 
balloons to carry out 
aerial reconnaissance 
missions. It is not the 
first time balloons are 
used in warfare, 
though. In 1849, the 
Austrians sent 
hundreds of unmanned 
balloons over Venice 
armed with bombs ina 
orototype air raid. 
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11 SEPTEMBER 2016 
Bill Costen, the first 
African-American 
commercial hot-air 
balloon pilot in the 
United States, receives 
a lifetime achievement 
award from the 





4 MAY 1961 Balloon Federation of 
The Strato-Lab V America. The former 
high-altitude American Footballer 


hydrogen-filled balloon 
ascends to a record- 
breaking height of 
54,668 metres (more 
than 21.5 miles), piloted 
by Americans Malcolm 
Ross and Victor 
Prather. The nearly 
10-hour flight is 
successful, with the 
men wearing the US 
Navy’s Mark IV 
full-oressure suit, but 
ends in tragedy when 
Prather drowns after 
the balloon ditches in 
the sea at the end of 
the descent. Ross, who 
had soent more than 
100 hours in balloon 
flight during his career, 
does not fly again. 


began his ballooning 
career more than 
4O years previously, 
lan SAS. 





bad 
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THE AERONAUTS OF 1862 


pencil to continue his readings. Successful 
scientific endeavour was paramount and 
certainly not to be dented by the mere trifle 

of a near-death experience. That was, at least, 
until he noticed that Coxwell had not gone 
unaffected. His co-pilot’s hands were black 
from frostbite so Glaisher immediately sought 
a remedy, rubbing brandy into the hands until 
circulation was restored. 

The last reading Glaisher made before falling 
unconscious had been at 29,000ft. Although his 
calculations that the balloon carried on above 
36,000ft are almost certainly flawed (both men 
would surely have perished at that height), the 
confirmed height was still higher than anyone 
else had managed before. 

As they headed back to terra firma, Glaisher 
released a fourth pigeon, but it simply hitched 
a ride atop the balloon. The pair landed in a 
farmer’s field in Shropshire, 20 miles from the 
launch site. Since, as Glaisher subsequently 
moaned, “no conveyance of any kind could be 
obtained”, he was forced to walk seven miles to 
the market town of Ludlow to find help. Coxwell 
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stayed behind to look after the balloon as, after 
a previous landing in the area, the aeronauts 
had encountered hostility from locals annoyed 
at potential damage to crops. 

Despite the high drama on board, the flight 
had been an unqualified success — and not only 
for the altitude reached. The readings from the 
ascent provided the first direct indication of the 
existence of the stratosphere, and, as Glaisher’s 
great-grandson John L Hunt has noted, the 
events of the day “was one of the first practical 
examples of the effect of the lack of oxygen on 
the human body”. 

Glaisher, as the scientist and project leader, 
is rightly celebrated for the achievement, but 
there is a danger of downplaying Coxwell’s 
contribution. After all, he was the man who 
ensured the balloon didn’t disappear into the 
atmosphere and who revived his colleague. The 
new film The Aeronauts, which revisits this feat 
of Victorian exploration, more than downplays 
Coxwell’s role. He has been taken out of the 
story altogether and replaced by the fictional 
character of Amelia Wren. 


Inspired by a later flight, James Glaisher 
made this illustration of a meteor shower 
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There is slight compensation that, during 
their lifetimes, Coxwell was yet to be airbrushed 
from history. In the days after they reached for 
the skies, the duo’s travails were chronicled 
and lauded by the press. The ascent was the 
lead story in The Times and Punch magazine 
celebrated the feat in verse: 

‘Tis true that these two men did go 

Six miles towards the sky; 

But as for Icarus, we know 

That story’s all my eye. 

Then what’s the use to hear about 

Old heroes’ fabled acts 

When now they’re beaten out and out 

By wonders that are facts. 

And what of the two remaining pigeons? Both 
landed with the balloon - one dead, but the 
other, after a short recovery, escaped to the 
sanctuary of the Shropshire countryside. It 
would never fly so high again. And neither 
would Glaisher and Coxwell. 





WATCH 


The Aeronauts, starring Eddie Redmayne as James Glaisher, will be 
released in UK cinemas on 6 November and 6 December in the US 


LISTEN 





ee he history of hot-air balloons is explored in an episode 
eae of Ihe History of Flight, which can be found on the BBC 


World Service archive. www.bbc.co.uk/programmes/p03ghnv9 
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Clothing and accessories for lovers of language, art, 
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Enhance your teaching 
Career today 


Pearson have exciting opportunities for 
History Teachers to become Examiners for 
our GCSE and GCE A Level qualifications. This 
is a great way to get closer to the subject you 
love, whilst gaining an insight into assessment. 












To find out further information, please visit 
www.edexcel.com/aa-recruitment 
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Care WHO SAVED new biography of Prince Albert. 


THE MONARCHY 

Drawn from the Royal archives, 
this book offers fascinating 

never-before-seen details about 
the man and his time, giving 

this important historical figure 
the reverence and recognition 


he deserves. 
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The Queen of Jhansi became a folk hero when she took 
on the British East India Company, writes Jaishree Misra 
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RANI LAKSHMIBAI 


wo years after Queen 
Victoria married Albert, 
another young woman was 
crowned a queen in a distant 
part of the British Empire: 
the teenaged Manikarnika, who was 
renamed Lakshmibai after her marriage 
to Raja Gangadhar, the ruler of a small, 
independent kingdom in northern India 
named Jhansi. 

The fortunes of these two queens 
could not, however, have been more 
different. Unlike Victoria, who gave birth 
to nine children, Rani Lakshmibai had 
only one child - a boy named Damodar 
Rao whom she and her husband adopted 
in 1853, two years after the early death 
of their own baby. Eleven years into her 
marriage, Lakshmibai was widowed 
and, following a series of events over 
which she had little control, ended up 
raising an army in order to fight the 
mighty British forces when they laid 
siege to her kingdom. Just a few weeks 
later, Lakshmibai led her army into an 
unequal battle against the British, losing 
her life when she was barely 30. 

Pen portraits of this young woman 
astride a horse, her young son strapped 
to her back as she brandishes a sword, 
are a common sight in Indian primary 
school history books, and Lakshmibai’s 
story served as a source of inspiration for 
nationalist writers when India’s freedom 
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movement started many years later. 

But her name is one now little known 

in Britain, despite the fact that her fate 
was dictated at almost every stage by the 
British government of the time. In yet 
another twist of tragic irony, it was in all 
probability never Lakshmibai’s intention 
to fight the British. The kingdom of 
Jhansi had historically maintained 


“L_asksmibais fate 
was dictated by the 


British at alMost 
every tuRN 





cordial relations with the East India 
Company - the powerful corporation 
that dominated global trade between 
Europe, South Asia and the Far East, and 
which, by 1818, had direct control over 
two thirds of the Indian subcontinent, 
with indirect control over the rest (see 
box on opposite page). 


BAD COMPANY 

When Lakshmibai’s husband died in 
1853, India’s Governor-General, James 
Ramsay, the Marquess of Dalhousie, 


ABOVE: Rani Lakshmibai 
leads her troops in battle 
against the besieging 

East India Company 


RIGHT: This letter was 
one of several pleading 
India’s Governor- 
General to recognise 
Lakshmibai’s son as 
Jhansr’s rightful ruler 





announced that Jhansi was to be 
annexed to British India under the 
‘doctrine of lapse’, a policy by which 
the East India Company rejected 
adopted Hindu heirs as legitimate 
rulers. Jnansi would therefore pass into 
company ownership by default. 

Deeply unhappy with Ramsay’s 
decision, Lakshmibai - who, unusually 
for girls at the time, had been educated 
as a child - wrote a number of letters to 
Government House in Calcutta, pleading 
for her son’s adoption to be recognised 
and for her to rule Jhansi as its regent. 
Her pleas were largely ignored by 
Dalhousie, even though Lakshmibai’s 
submission was supported by Major 
Ellis and Major Malcolm, the British 
Political Agents of Jhansi at the time of 
its annexation, both of whom recognised 
and wrote about Lakshmibai’s 
capabilities and administrative skills. 


Dalhousie, however, overlooked these 
suggestions, as well as Jhansi’s history of 
loyalty and cooperation with the British. 
Undeterred, Lakshmibai invited to her 
court an Australian barrister, who had 
successfully represented an Agra banker 
against the East India Company. She also 
sent an emissary to London to plead her 
case at Westminster. 

These peaceable, diplomatic and 
legal efforts would all come to naught 
and Lakshmibai was further cowed by 
Dalhousie’s insistence that she repay 
her husband’s debts before receiving 
any payments she was due. It would 
have seemed at that point that she had 
no other recourse than to retire to a 
quiet life of widowhood as had, in all 
likelihood, been intended by Dalhousie 
— he had already pensioned off a number 
of Indian royals. 


TRIGGER WARNING 


The summer of 1857 brought an 
unrelated series of uprisings against 
British rule that would engulf Jhansi’s 
fortunes once again. The reasons for 
the disaffection that swept across India 
were multiple and complex, and Jhansi’s 
annexation is only one example of a 
widely felt growing sense of injustice. 
The final trigger was provided by 
rumours that new musket cartridges 
that required their tips to be bitten off 
had been greased by cow and pig fat, 
anathema to both Hindu and Muslim 
soldiers in the British army who had 
already grown suspicious that efforts 
were being made to convert them to 
Christianity. The first soldiers to mutiny 





were in the busy garrison town of 
Meerut in May 1857. Within days, the 
insurgency had spread to many other 
North Indian towns to become a mass 
rebellion that came to be referred to by 
the British as the Great Mutiny - and 
the First War of Independence by 
many Indians. 

Jhansi remained in a state of 
uneasy calm for several weeks as the 
reports of unrest elsewhere trickled 
in - in some places, British regiments 
and cantonments (military quarters) 
were being attacked, while in others 
there were massacres of officers and 
civilians. Then, on 4 June, some 
soldiers of the Twelfth Bengal Native 
Infantry and the Fourteenth Irregular 
Cavalry stationed in Jhansi mutinied 
and invaded the Star Fort, home 
to both the city’s armoury and treasury. 

Ironically, the only possibility of a safe 
haven for the British in Jhansi now lay 
with the kingdom’s deposed Queen, 
who had continued to maintain a 
reasonable relationship with the 
local European community despite 
her own strained circumstances. 
Lakshmibai was approached by 
Captain Gordon, commander of the 
British forces at Jhansi, with a request 
that she take charge of her state until 
the mutiny had been put down, and 
also provide sanctuary to a group of 
around 60 British men, women and 
children at Jhansi Fort, a large 
hilltop stronghold. 

Lakshmibai acquiesced but, on 
7 July, Jhansi fort was besieged by 
mutineering soldiers and Captain 


EIC officers 
being entertained 
by musicians 


and dancers 
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Built in 1613, Jhansi Fort was 
both the scene of Lakshmibai 
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Gordon was killed. The British 
Surrendered and were offered a safe 


passage from Jhansi to the neighbouring 
kingdom of Datia if they laid down their 
arms. They did so, yet as the defenceless 
British contingent filed out, they were 
set upon just outside the walls of the fort 


and massacred. 


The exact part played by Lakshmibai 


in this horrific act remains mired by 
numerous contradictory accounts. 
It may have been that she too had 
been taken unawares, or was in 


genuine fear of the mutinying soldiers 


who had, reportedly, threatened to 


execute her if she did not comply. But, 


in the wake of the bloodbath, there 
were many - including Thornton, the 


Deputy-Collector of Jhansi (a taxman) 
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< - who claimed that the slaughter had 
taken place “wholly at the instigation” 
of Lakshmibai. 

This opinion was incorporated 
into the official British report of the 
incident and was used in attempts to 
prove Lakshmibai’s culpability in the 
massacre - despite contradictory 
reports suggesting that Lakshmibai’s 
hand had been forced by the rebels. 
One Jhansi resident later wrote to 
Lakshmibai’s adopted son: “Your poor 
mother was very unjustly and cruelly 
dealt with - no one knows her true 
case as I do.” 

Lakshmibai herself wrote an 
account of the massacre to Major 
Erskine, the commander at Sagar, 
condemning the “faithlessness, cruelty 
and violence” shown by the rebelling 
troops to the British contingent and 
regretting that she had not had 
sufficient soldiers and ammunition 
of her own to help. 

Erskine forwarded Lakshmibai’s 
letters to central government with a 
comment that their content “agrees 
with what I have heard from other 
sources” and, in the absence of a local 
British presence, he immediately 
requested Lakshmibai take charge of 
the administration of Jhansi, calming 






and bringing order, including collecting 
revenues and recruiting police. 


GUILT BY ASSOCIATION 


For a few months, Lakshmibai ruled 
Jhansi as she had always wanted, 
while the British set about putting 
down the rebellion in the rest of the 
country, gradually reclaiming Delhi 
and Oudh, and exacting merciless 
and well-documented vengeance 

in those areas that had shown the 
most insurgency. 

However, those stray reports of 
Lakshmibai aiding rebel activity in 
Jhansi had not been forgotten. Added 
to that was deemed ‘guilt by association’ 
with her childhood friend Nana Sahib, 
the adopted son of the last Peshwa 
(ruler) of the Maratha Empire. Nana 
Sahib is thought by many to have been 
the perpetrator of gruesome riverside 
massacres that had taken place at 
Kanpur during the rebellion. 

Within months, Lakshmibai had been 
officially implicated in the 1857 Jhansi 
uprising and declared (by Dr Thomas 
Lowe, the Medical Officer of the Madras 
Sappers and Miners) to be “the Jezebel 
of India ... the young, energetic, proud, 
unbending, uncompromising Ranee 
... upon her head rested the blood of 


“THe stray REPORts 
i that the Kant havl 
aioed the rebels nad | 
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Rebel leaders 
Nana Sahib 
(above left) and 
Tayta Tope (above 
right) were both 
implicated in 

the massacre 

at Kanpur 


At Kanpur, rebel soldiers 
fired at the fleeing British 
after they were given safe 
passage to cross the 
Ganges by Nana Sahib 
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the slain, and a punishment as awful 
awaited her”. 

That punishment was to come in 
early 1858, when General Hugh Rose 
started to march towards Jhansi with 
an army that clearly sought vengeance. 
When this news reached Lakshmibai, 
She knew the die was cast. The time for 
writing letters and pleading her case was 
long over and so she set about raising 
an army and training her own troops 
instead. Recruiting 14,000 volunteers - 
women among them - she also began to 
strengthen the defences of Jhansi Fort. 

The British Army’s siege of Jhansi 
began on 21 March 1858. Numerous 
eyewitness reports place Lakshmibai 
as being constantly on the ramparts, 





encouraging her soldiers and never far 
from the thick of battle. In the historical 
records of the 14th Light Dragoons, 

She is described as “a perfect Amazon 
in bravery ... just the sort of daredevil 
woman soldiers admire”. But Jhansi 
was unable to withstand the ferocity of 
the attack and, on 3 April, the fort was 
breached. Sometime later that night, 
Lakshmibai made a daring escape on 
horseback with her son and a small 
band of followers. 


THE LOST QUEEN 


After Jnansi had been ransacked, its 
palace and library burnt and around 
5,000 of its citizens killed, General 
Rose’s army followed Lakshmibai first 
to Kalpi and then Gwalior, in the central 
Indian state of Madhya Pradesh, where 
She joined forces with Tatya Tope, 
another of the uprising’s notable 
leaders. A series of battles followed 
and Lakshmibai finally lost her life at 
Kotah-ki-Serai on 17 June, shot down 
from her horse by a trooper of 

the 8th Hussars. 

General Rose later wrote to the 
commander of the British Army that 
Lakshmibai had been “a sort of Indian 
Joan of Arc”, while the 8th Hussars 
own regimental history records that 
with her death “the rebels lost their 
bravest and best military leader”. Despite 
this, for many years Indian people felt 
able to keep Lakshmibai’s memory alive 


only through ballads and song - it would 
have been too dangerous to openly 
support her in the wake of the 1857 
uprising, which was eventually crushed 
by the British. 

The rebellion’s effect, however, 
was far-reaching, and on 1 November 
1858 Queen Victoria issued a 
proclamation. Along with India’s new 
Governor-General Lord Canning, she 
pleaded for clemency to be shown to 
those who had risen up against British 
rule and explicitly renounced “the right 
and the desire to impose Our convictions 
on any of Our subjects”. The practice of 
Indian royals adopting their heirs was 
reinstated at the healing Delhi Durbar 
(court) of 1877 and Queen Victoria 
declared Empress of India, the East India 
Company having been dissolved in 1874. 

Lakshmibai’s legacy remains complex: 
most contemporary British sources vilify 
her while Indian ones deify her. Each 
approach is probably as unjustifiable as 
the other. © 


LISTEN 

sans Sunil Khilnani explores the life of 
Rani Lakshmibai on an episode of 

Incarnations: India in 50 Lives on BBC Radio 4 

www.bbc.co.uk/programmes/b05xgm2b 


READ 
Historical fiction novel Ran/ by Jaishree Misra 
(Penguin Books India, 2007) 











Native princes arrive at 
camp for the 1877 Delhi 
Durbar, in which Queen 
Victoria was proclaimed 
5 =. Empress of India 
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With the much-anticipated return of The Crown 
on Netflix, Emma Slattery Williams shares 
some unusual customs of the British Royal 
Family — past and present 
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The Ceremony of the Keys 
ends at exactly 10pm with the 
ota T(=jmm (=Xeyaatslamulelce(=) an ccleiiare| 
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the Queen’s Guard 


CEREMONY OF THE hEYS 


The Tower of London is an icon of British history, and also the location of 
what is possibly the oldest military ceremony in the world. Every evening tZ 
at precisely 9.53pm, the Chief Yeoman Warder of the Tower emerges from @ 
the Byward Tower carrying a lantern in one hand and the Queen’s Keys in | 
the other. An escort is formed and they all march to the outer gates and 
lock-up. At one point, a sentry challenges the group with the words, “Halt! 
Who comes there?”, to which the Chief Yeoman Warder announces that he 
carries the Queen’s keys and is permitted to pass. The ceremony is believed 

to date back 700 years, to the reign of Edward III, who is said to have been 
furious when he discovered he was able to walk into the Tower at night, 
completely unchallenged. He demanded the gates be locked at sunset every 
night. Supposedly the only time the locking ceremony hasn’t taken place is 
when a bomb fell on the Tower during World War II. 
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THE ROYAL TOUCH 


Monarchs have long been held to be a divine link between God and 
the people, but the rulers of medieval England and France thought 
they could prove the fact with what they deemed to be their healing 
powers. The touch of a king or queen was believed to cure the 
infectious disease scrofula, also known as the ‘king’s evil’ (a form of 
tuberculosis). The healing custom began in England with Edward the 
Confessor and continued for centuries, with grand ceremonies held 
for the royal laying of hands. Later monarchs chose to present the 
afflicted with a special coin, which had received the royal touch and 
could be worn as an amulet. Charles II is thought to have touched 
more than 90,000 suffering subjects; Queen Anne was the last royal 
healer in England before George I banned the practice in the 18th 
century, claiming that it was nothing but a Catholic superstition. 














SWAN UPPING 


The British Crown owns all unmarked mute swans in open water, so it 
is deemed necessary to carry out an annual census, a process known 
as Swan Upping and thought to date back to at least the 12th century. 
Swans were once prized as food for banquets, so would be counted, 
collected and divided between the Crown and the landowners to 
whom ownership could be awarded. By the 18th-century, swans were 
no longer being served up on royal dinner plates, but the Swan Upping 
continues. Dressed in their unique scarlet uniforms, swan uppers row 
up a 79-mile stretch of the River Thames in skiffs, catching all the 
swans. These are weighed, checked for disease and injuries, and ringed 
with identification numbers. 
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Swan Upping in 2009 in 
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‘Seigneur of the Swans’ 


STATE OPENING 
OF PARLIAMENT 


The Crown and Parliament have had, to say the 
least, a rocky relationship over the centuries. One 
custom, performed during the State Opening of 
Parliament, reflects one of the most troubled of 
events in their history when, in 1649, at the height 
of the British Civil Wars, Charles I was tried for 
treason and eventually beheaded. Since that period, 
an MP is ceremonially taken ‘hostage’ on the state 
opening of Parliament until the monarch is safely 
returned from giving their speech. It’s unlikely that — 
a modern-day ‘hostage’ suffers much more than os 
a cup of tea or quick tour, however. As a further : 
reminder of this bloody era, a copy of Charles I’s 

death warrant is displayed in the room in which the 

monarch prepares for the opening. 








Yeoman of the Guard Before each new parliamentary session, another “~~ A 
Search the Houses of ceremonial tradition takes place: a search. It’s — 
JURA EL EUS NCS to make sure there will be no repeat of the 
before the monarch arrives 
Gunpowder Plot of 1605. » 
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Queen Victoria 
i hand-pricks her next 
high sheriffs during 

















| , | SSS =e, Ss SS the annual custom 
| 
| PRIChKING CEREMONY 
: “i 
7 7 S §=©Despite a wealth of technology at their fingertips, the monarch still 
7: i uses a hands-on method to appoint the high sheriffs. The oldest 
| ‘o § §€=©— secular office in Britain, these were once powerful officials who 


™ represented the Crown’s interest in local districts, able to preside i 
over courts and raise military forces. Today, it is a purely ceremonial 
| role. When appointing the title, the monarch gives royal assent by | 
| pricking the parchment by the name of the chosen sheriff with 
| abodkin or needle. There is a story that the practice began when 
| Elizabeth I was asked to make her selection while embroidering. 
i The High Sheriffs dispute this, however, as there is evidence of 
= ‘pricking’ from a Sheriff's Roll that predates Elizabeth I. 
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and Denmark raised a question 
of ‘propriety’ in light of war 
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THE WATERLOO 
CEREMONY 


A fitting gift from a grateful nation was needed for the Duke of 
Wellington after his victory at the Battle of Waterloo in 1815, which 
finally brought an end to the Napoleonic Wars. He was given the 
opulent stately home of Stratfield Saye House in Hampshire, and it 
remains the home of his descendents. In return for the gift, the 

Dukes of Wellington are still required to pay a symbolic rent. Every 
year, on the anniversary of the battle, payment is made to the monarch 
in the form of a French flag. The Duke of Marlborough pays a similar 
rent for Blenheim Palace. 


Stratfield Saye House has 
ol=X=Vamale)pa(=mnem aa(-m DIE) (21> 
of Wellington since 1817 






ASKING FOR 
PERMISSION TO MARRY 


They may have a life of luxury and be able to do things many of us 
could only dream of, but members of the Royal Family do have rules 
to adhere to that can drastically affect their lives. One of these is that 
they still need permission from the monarch to marry. 

The Royal Marriages Act came into force in 1772, allowing the 
monarch to veto any marriages that they believe may diminish the 
status of the family. The Act was brought in by George III after his 
brother, Prince Henry, made what was deemed an inappropriate 
alliance with a commoner; the practice remained in place until the 
21st century. When permission was asked for Prince George William 
of Hanover (a kinsman of the British Royal Family) to marry Sophie 
— the older sister of Philip, fiancé of the future Elizabeth II - in 1946, 
it was officially withheld due to tensions between Britain and 
Germany in the aftermath of World War II. In 2013, the Act was 
replaced by the Succession to the Crown Act, which now only requires 
the first six in line of succession to receive permission to wed. The 
Act also removed the long-standing law that anyone who married a 
Roman Catholic would be disqualified from succeeding the throne. 














The Household Cavalry, a 
the monarch’s personal “a 

bodyguard, troops down 
the Mall to the palace 








TROOPING THE COLOUR 


Once a year in June, people flock to Horse Guards Parade in London <= —= 

to witness a colourful, flag-waving tradition of pomp and pageantry | : ri peeies rae 
Sweatt 

that has been taking place for more than 250 years. Every year, on the Cate ERR came 

monarch’s official birthday, more than 1,400 troops and 200 horses Sumy es 

parade for inspection in Trooping the Colour. The ceremony originates > [a A f 4 












from the need for regimental flags, or colours, to be displayed regularly r- . 8”... 


so that in the chaos of a battlefield, soldiers could still spot and - A* ny, 
recognise their own men. Trooping the Colour became an annual fe oval te , 
event during the reign of George IV, though it began much earlier. he day on then, ad 
Elizabeth II has attended every parade during her reign, except in 1955, of Buckingham Palace. 
when the ceremony was cancelled due to a major rail strike. > 
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TOP TEN 
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celebrations to a warmer AND WREIGH IN 


time of year 


Christmas is an important time of tradition and customs for many 
families, and the Royal Family is no different. To honour their 
German heritage, the royals exchange their gifts on 24 December 
rather than on Christmas Day - a common practice across Europe. 
The ritual was brought in by Queen Victoria and Prince Albert; the 
royal pair introduced a number of other Christmas traditions that are 
now firmly established in Britain, including putting up a tree inside 
the home and decorating it, and the exchanging of greeting cards. 
There is another more unusual custom that, according to 
some reports, the royals still carry out to this day. Before 
DID tucking into their Christmas Day fare, everyone 
XO) KNOW? must be weighed on an antique pair of scales and 
Today, the Ro : then weighed again after they have finished. The 
yal Family ie 
gathers for Christmas * tradition dates back to the early 20th century, 
Sandringham House in when Edward VII is said to have wanted evidence 
Norfolk. They come that his guests had been well fed. 
together to Watch the 
Queen’s NY eY=¥-Yel on 
Christmas DEA 











THE TWO ROYAL 
BIRTHDAYS 


If palaces and jewels weren’t enough, the monarch gets to celebrate 

two birthdays. So while Queen Elizabeth II’s unofficial birthday 

— which marks the day she was actually born - is on 21 April, 

her official birthday is usually the second Saturday in June. It is nett 

celebrated with the Trooping the Colour parade in London. The i Sai pncraviie ri id @ 
tradition of two birthdays began in 1748 with George II - he had the royal celebrations | 

been born in November, but as this wasn’t the best time of year for led to a frenzy for WATCH 

outdoor celebrations, he chose a date in the summer instead. Christmas trees Season 3 of Zhe Crown arrives on Netflix on 17 November 
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Unidentified lights in the sky, strange noises 
on the wind, mysterious figures in the dar 
Nigel Watson discovers how wartime 

was gripped by a fear of phantom airships: 
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have caused inquires to be 
made and have ascertained 
that an unknown aircraft 
was heard over Sheerness 

lin Kent] about 7pm on the 
evening of 14 October 1912. Flares were 
lighted at Eastchurch, but the aircraft did 
not make a landing. There is nothing in 
the evidence to indicate the nationality 
of the aircraft.” 

It may sound like a modern-day 
unidentified flying object (UFO) 
sighting, yet this was a written reply by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Winston 
Churchill, to Mr Joynson-Hicks, MP for 
Brentford, who had raised the issue in 
the House of Commons. 

Several witnesses claimed to have 
seen or heard the strange aircraft, 
including Lieutenant Fitzmaurice 
who had been walking from Sheerness 
Post Office to his lodgings between 
6.30pm and 7pm when he had heard 
an aircraft flying overhead. Other local 
witnesses also claimed they had heard 
aircraft motors and seen a bright light 
flying speedily eastwards. 

With no obvious answer as to the 
identity of the mystery aircraft - and 
concerned that Sheerness, an important 
part of Britain’s defences and home to a 
Royal Navy torpedo school, was under 
threat —- the Admiralty’s Air Department 
quickly tried to find an explanation. 
Zeppelin L1, which had entered German 
naval service in October 1912, was 
deemed a possible candidate, as it had 
flown on the date in question — but it 
had landed in Berlin at 3.43pm. Another 
suspect was the civilian Zeppelin Hansa, 
which had also flown that day, although 
had reportedly landed at Gotha in 
central Germany at 4pm. 

When the incident was made public, 
newspaper coverage was extensive, 
inciting almost paranoiac fear among 
readers that German Zeppelins were 
secretly spying on British defences in 
preparation for a war. A piece in the 
Daily Mail only heightened fears about 
Britain’s vulnerability to air attack, in 
particular the threat posed by Zeppelins. 
Indeed, its coverage was so extensive that 
Count von Zeppelin himself (inventor 
of the rigid airships), felt compelled to 
contact the newspaper’s editor stating 
categorically that none of his airships 
had approached the English coast on 
the night of 14 October. 

Behind closed doors, officials were 
concerned. Whilst publicly playing the 
incident down, in private Churchill 
claimed “there was very little doubt 
that the airship reported recently to 
have passed over Sheerness was a 
German vessel”. A subcommittee of the 
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Committee of Imperial Defence was 
quickly tasked with preparing a report, 
in November 1912, that considered what 
should be done about the so-called 
menace from the air. It referred to the 
incident at Sheerness, but also noted 
several uninvited flights by German 
airships over Switzerland, Sweden and 
Denmark. As a consequence, the Aerial 
Navigation Act of 1911 was quickly 
amended to give the Secretary of State 
the power to prohibit aerial navigation 
over strategic areas of Britain. Anyone 
found to be conducting aerial 
espionage was liable to seven 

years imprisonment. 


SPECTRES OF THE SKY 


The Sheerness incident began a new 

wave of airship sightings throughout 

Britain, peaking on the nights of 

17 January and 5 February 1913, 

over South Wales. Then, on the 

21, 25 and 27 February, Yorkshire 

and Lancashire were awash with 

sightings, with thousands of people 

in villages and city centres claiming 

they had seen something in the sky. 
Despite the media coverage 

and panic of 1912-13, phantom 

airship scares were nothing new. 

Between March and May 1909, 
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In an earlier echo of Sheerness, one PC Kettle glimpsed 
a ‘phantom airship’ over Peterborough in 1909 
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highlighting the difference between 
British and German aircraft during WWI 


British newspapers were full of sightings 
of what were believed to be German 
Zeppelins, probing the nation with 
searchlights at night. Many reports came 
from the east of England, South Wales 
and even as far away as Ireland. 

By early May 1909, there had been so 
many reports of lights in the sky and 
the whirring sounds of large and fast- 
moving airships in East Anglia that a 
Daily Express reporter toured the roads 
around Peterborough in search of the 
aircraft and its base; he found many 
other motorists taking to the roads at 
night on the same mission. 

There was even a close encounter near 
the summit of Caerphilly Mountain, 
South Wales, when a Punch and Judy 
Showman named Mr C Lethbridge 
claimed he had seen two ‘German’ 
men leap into the basket of a balloon 
and quickly fly away. Shortly before 
his encounter, at 11pm, residents in 
Salisbury Road, Cardiff, had reported 
seeing an airship above them, while at 
1.15am workers at the Queen Alexandra 














Dock, Cardiff, claimed to have spotted a 
cigar-shaped ‘boat’ in the sky, travelling 
at high speed. It had reportedly carried 
two lights, flew from the northeast, 

had curved over Cardiff and then flown 
south west over the Bristol channel. 

The following day, Mr Lethbridge, who 
was described as “an elderly man, of quiet 
demeanour, |who] did not strike one as 
given to romancing”, took reporters to 
the scene of the incident where news 
clippings were found scattered around a 
54ft-long gouge in the hard ground, 
along with recently trampled grass. 

Several people came forward with 
possible explanations for the sightings, 
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ABOVE: Several 
sightings of 
‘suspected aircraft’ 
were reported in 
Cumberland in 
August 1914 


LEFT: Lit by two 
spotlights on the 
ground, this 
Zeppelin has taken 
on a distinctly 
ethereal guise 


among them Percival Spencer, a well- 
known aeronaut and airship constructor, 
who admitted that he had sold several 
25ft-long model airships. Each used a 
small lamp to generate the heat required 
to keep them aloft, which Spencer 
believed could explain why people 
always reported seeing a ‘searchlight’ 
coming from the airship. He had also 
sold five large airships capable of 
carrying people, though none of these 
were attributed to Lethbridge’s sighting. 
Elsewhere, a Dr MB Boyd came 
forward to say that he had spent eight 
years perfecting an airship that was 120 
feet long and capable of travelling 1,000 
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miles non-stop. It carried two wings, a 
cabin that could carry three crew, with 
three sets of wheels that enabled it to be 
used like a motor car on the ground. The 
craft, he said, was Kept in a secret shed 
only one hour’s drive from London. 

Despite feasible explanations, airship 
sightings continued, as did rumours of 
foreign spies roaming Britain. Two days 
before Mr Lethbridge’s experience, a 
stockbroker’s clerk noted that he had 
seen five ‘foreigners’ on Caerphilly 
Mountain. They had, he claimed, ridden 
from spot to spot in two carriages 
photographing and surveying the area. 
When they had finished their work, at 
midday on 16 May, one of the carriages 
went in the direction of Llanishen while 
the other took the road to Cardiff. 

Meanwhile, rumours were spreading 
at Grimsby, on the east coast, that foreign 
spies had stolen codebooks from the 
Admiralty wireless station, and three 
Germans had been seen photographing 
the docks. Another story claimed the 
German Army had commandeered two 
steamers at Hamburg, loaded them with 
soldiers before crossing the North Sea 
and then steamed up the Humber before 
returning to Hamburg. 


A FEAR MADE REAL 
Zeppelin fear was pronounced in the 
build-up to World War I, but when war 
broke out in 1914 and attacks from the 
air became a literal threat, the War Office 
began receiving even more reports of 
unidentified aircraft in the skies above 
Britain. Enemy airship and aeroplane 
sightings were so prevalent in the Lake 
District, that the Cumberland and 
Westmorland Yeomanry at Penrith were 
sent to Ambleside, Keswick and Wigton 
to search for the phantom aviator. Boy 
Scouts were enlisted to guard various 
water supplies in the area, while chains 
of runners were organised to keep 
everyone in contact. » 
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In 1999, German Air Force ace Peter 
Waitzrik sensationally revealed that the 
akejue)drolel-mCr-anat-lam e)icolamt-laluc-ve miele 
Richthofen (known as the Red Baron) 
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Western Belgium in the spring of 1917. 
Waitzrik claimed he had been flying with 
the Baron when they suddenly saw an 
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LEFT: Early in the war, illustrated newspaper 
The Graphic queried whether Zeppelins were 
a genuine danger or a load of hot air 


ABOVE: Just a few days later, Great Yarmouth 
was laid to waste by a nighttime airship raid 


4 Many people also suspected that Zeppelin raids were 
linked with motor cars, which were suspected of guiding 
the airships to their targets at night. The claim was 
taken seriously and in January 1915 — just days after 
Germany’s L3 and L4 Zeppelins had bombed Great 
Yarmouth and King’s Lynn - the Admiralty sent cars 
to search for a motor vehicle carrying lights, which 
was believed to be associated with a Zeppelin recently 
sighted near Oxted in Surrey. 

By September 1915 yet more rumours were 
circulating. This time, a Zeppelin was said to have 
crash-landed on Hampstead Heath with well-known 
aviator Claude Grahame-White said (falsely as it turned 
out) to have been killed or injured in the subsequent 
hunt for the aircraft. Stories of German spies were rife, 
and nearly every village in Kent knew of a nearby 


Manfred von Richthofen, the Red 
Baron, Was one of Germany’s 
top fighter aces of WWII, with 
80 kills credited to him 
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invasion worthy of any B-movie. However, 
it was soon discovered that Peter 
Waitzrik was an invented character 
and the story was a hoax. 





Not all Zeppelins made it 
back to Germany intact - 
LZ 33 was shot down after 
bombing London in 
September 1916 
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spate of sightings and set 
Fl ololei mre) aaaliale io M at h’dlale my-10 (=) 4 
VsVfo) d diate ot-] am sem ece) an] eles{-1e Me) i 
five representatives from the 
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olU]e) ial =Xe mtr oX=Xe4 =) 1p Gd OY- Le [=m a=) ole) aa lame lUlal-mbosos muarels 
alcedalicelaix=xe mm 4a] a=\=¥i a=) ole) auows o)’Alod-V ai ©) | (0) 8-¥t- lm ol-i [ale Mm aal= 
aales-jam olUy4-4liale mm oc-1aal-) am datolam el-)ialem-=\Arel=)alecmelm-lil=i9 
od f=} nO) 0] aw) 41 =s-n al =Wre) cele] omaalelelelalmiaal-la-m iol 
(e) ge) of-] ©) bane) pal =n a=toi1e) ata) 0) (=a =y>] anal hVan=>.4e)iclaroialelamnel¢ 
them. Likewise, the rest of the sightings they studied 
were explained away as being mistaken observations 
o) my aatslateraatsle(=ematciael col Mm pal=1h=1e) ce) (ele|(er-] me) ar-l-14 ae) ale)aal(ers]| 
rodat=yare)aat=vatsMe) amece)'sdaldcolalmel=)ielirelalcm-)alemalet-).(--e 
IM al=me] cele) omeve)aloulele(-vom dar-] am ©) ol @l-m'(-1c-M-alalc-dh', 
JU] 0} (=Youu hV{=Wr-] ale ia at) amd al=m pal=vel tM at-[e Mm al=)| el=ve met] 01> 
peaks of sightings. It was their view that without 
any scientific evidence, it was not worth 
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committee formed by the Swedish 
government could not find, despite 
extensive effort, any solid evidence for 
rocket projectiles and put the sightings 
down to misidentifications and 

public imagination. 

As the ghost rocket scare faded away 
the term ‘flying saucer’ was coined after 
a pilot named Kenneth Arnold reported 
seeing nine objects flying over Mount 
Rainier in Washington - “like a saucer 
skipping on water”- in June 1947. Arnold 
was not alone. At the height of the Cold 
War — between 1947-69 - numerous US 
government agencies, including the FBI 
and CIA, investigated UFO sightings. 

The US Air Force ran Project Sign, which 
was inclined to think UFOs might be 

of extraterrestrial origin, and this was 
followed by the more sceptical Project 


village that had witnessed the shooting 
down of a Zeppelin. 

Whatever their source or reason, 
such rumours proved a nuisance to 
the war effort. Munition factories lost 
output because they had to extinguish 
their lights every time there was even 
the possibility of an air raid, and 
communications became congested with 
false stories. As a consequence, a handy 
guide for investigators was produced, 
listing the types of lights that could be 
mistaken for enemy aircraft and signals, 
such as planets, meteors, flares and 
distant shell bursts. 


FLASH FORWARD 


Perhaps unsurprisingly, the issue of 
mystery aircraft re-emerged in World 
War II, when RAF pilots began reporting 
unusual aerial activities over Europe. 
This so-called ‘pyrotechnic activity’ was 
believed to have been caused by new 
types of German anti-aircraft shells: 
RAF pilots called them “The Light’ or 
“The Thing’ and when US pilots joined 
the war they named them ‘Foo Fighters.’ 
After the war so-called ’ghost 





Grudge until it was replaced by Project 
Blue Book in March 1952. Project Blue 
Book was the longest-running official 
US government inquiry into UFOs 

and before it was disbanded in 1969 it 
received 12,500 UFO sighting reports, 
701 of which it labelled ‘unidentified’. 


Kenneth Arnold with 
a drawing of the UFO 
he saw over Mount 
Rainier in 1947 


rockets’ — long, metallic wingless 
objects — were seen over Scandinavia, 
with as many as 1,000 sightings in 1946. 
Bright meteors were mooted by some as 
being the cause, while others believed 
the objects to be modified V-2 rockets 
launched by the Soviets. British officials 
monitored the situation but Sweden 
wanted its involvement Kept secret 

and low-key so as not to undermine 

the country’s neutral status. A secret 





READ 
UFOs of the First World War by Nigel Watson 
(The History Press, 2015) 


WATCH 
| oo A three-part adaptation of HG Wells’ The War of 
Bess the Worlds is due to air on BBC One this autumn 


LISTEN 

BI Listen to stories about the Zeppelin raids 
of WWI on the BBC’s World War One At Home website. 
www.bbc.co.uk/programmes/p0Izd21p 
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COLOUR ME a) 
SURPRISEDS . 
Four minutes is all) 
it takes for the rich, ae 
original pigments ' 
_.to flake away in >t 
the dry climate of 
Shaanxi Province 





™ The long lines of clay soldiers have a 
mournful look in their uniform reddish- 
grey-brown hue, rather fittingly as they 
stand in a tomb. Yet they originally kept their 
watch - protecting the first emperor of unified 
China, Qin Shi Huang, in the afterlife - with a 
lot more colour in their cheeks. 

The Terracotta Warriors were elaborately 
decorated with a variety of mineral-based paints, 
with every inch covered in reds, greens, pinks, 
browns, whites, blacks, and the long-lost colours 





YOU ASK, WE ANSWER 


WHAT WERE THE 
TERRACOTTA WARRIORS 
1 UO) 1 oro Bele) Bi (1, 










sale BATTALION 

€ pits containin t 
Terracotta Army are thought ies 
ute) [o I=) al (-¥-¥ 3 8,000 soldiers 
Plus chariots =F aTo| horses 
















of Han purple and Han blue. For some 2,200 years, 
these pigments were able to survive in the cool 
and humid underground tomb. Then, in 1974, the 
Terracotta Warriors were discovered. 

Within 15 seconds of being exposed to air, the 
paints curl, flake and fade, and it takes just four 
minutes for the colours to be lost. When a new 
warrior is unearthed from the site in Shaanxi 
Province in central China, they have to be coated 
in a special plastic to have any hope of keeping 
their true colours. 
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DRESSED 

BY A QUEEN 
Jane the Fool 
enjoyed a handsome 
wardrobe and shoe 
collection - all paid 
for at Mary's expense 


© This painting at Hampton 
a § with his son Edward, beloved 
lost wife Jane Seymour and daughters 
Mary and Elizabeth. On the far ends 
are two other figures: his jester Will 
Somer and a woman, Jane the Fool. 
While jesters and fools tended to 
be men, there were women like Jane. 
She lived at court as fool to Henry’s 
last wife Catherine Parr and then 
WEla@ me liiomdeelemeoiicar my erica 
entertainer - like another woman 





| EXPERT’S EYE 

' Alberto Korda 
was Fidel Castro’s 

- unofficial 
photographer 


WERE THERE ANY 
FEMALE JESTERS? 


Court Palace shows Henry VIII 
















of the longest Viking 
longship found, 


hired by Mary, dubbed Roskilde 6 


Lucretia the 
Tumbler (no 
guesses what her 
speciality was) - Jane was probably 

a ‘natural fool’— someone with what 
today we would class as having a 
learning disability. ‘Natural fools’ 

were traditionally objects of laughter, 
derision and even fear; that said, it 
seems Mary was genuinely fond of Jane, 
showering her with clothes and shoes, 
according to lists of her expenses. 


The length, in metres, 


How did giraffes 
affect World War I? 


©) sketch of enemy positions can be believed, scores of 
elephants on the Western Front. The war was being waged in 
Africa too, where giraffes played a less-than-useful role for the 
British. They would inadvertently bring down signalling cables 
running through the treetops. A Lieutenant Colonel Hawtree 
reported from Lindi (modern-day Tanzania) on 8 June 1917 
that yet more lines had been snagged by giraffes. To counteract 
the long-necked menaces, an order had to be issued to ensure 
cables were no less than 25 feet off the ground. 


Millions of animals were involved in World War I, such 


fie 


~ YOURE HAVING _ 
A GIRAFFED © : : 
The long-necked 
herbivores were up 
to their necks 
in Sabotage 







sin Om ele] Grr, / alex te, 
OF CHE GUEVARA? 


© 


took the shot. 


Alberto Korda knew he 
had taken something 
special when he snapped 
that now-ubiquitous image of 
Che Guevara. His editor didn’t 
agree. On 5 March 1960, the Cuban 
photojournalist was covering a 
speech by Fidel Castro when the 
beret-wearing revolutionary 
Guevara appeared. Korda was 
struck by his expression -— “pissed 
off and pained”, he said — and 


His newspaper, Revolucion, 
didn’t print it, however, so he hung 
the photo - ‘Guerrilero Heroico’, 
or Heroic Guerilla - in his studio. 
There it stayed until he allowed it 
to be used for the cover of a reissue 
of Guevara’s book in 1967. That was 
the year Guevara died. The photo 
captured the popular imagination 
of the counterculture 1960s and 
quickly became - much to Guevara’s 
dismay, it can be assumed - an ironic 
commercial phenomenon. 





WHAT WAS FOUND 
AT SUTTON HOO? 


© 


Hear the name Sutton Hoo and 
chances are the first image that 
comes to mind is the helmet, 
an icon of early medieval England, but 
it was just one of hundreds of artefacts 
from this remarkable discovery. 

In 1939, self-taught archaeologist 
Basil Brown was excavating the 
mounds in a field at Sutton, Suffolk - 
having been hired by the landowner, 
Edith Pretty - when he stumbled upon 
a seventh-century ship burial. While 
the ship had rotted away, a ghostly 
imprint of the hull had been left in 
the earth with a burial chamber in the 
centre. This may sound all a bit Viking, 
but it was actually for an East-Anglian 
king, possibly Raedwald, as he had 





GHOST SHIP 
Little of the ship’s 
timbers remained, 
but stains in the sand 
preserved its echo 











WHAT WAS 
‘“GLYM JACK’? 


In the days before electric lighting, the streets of British cities like 
London were completely dark at night, and therefore dangerous. 
Boys would be paid to carry a flaming torch ahead of walkers as a 
door-to-door service to light the way. These ‘link boys’ became so prolific 
that they merited mention by Shakespeare, Samuel Pepys and Charles 
Dickens. In Victorian times, they became known as glym jacks. Their 
motives weren't always innocent, however. They often led their unwitting, 
paying customers to dark alleys or a rough neighbourhood, where a gang 
of thieves waited to relieve them of their belongings. 


converted to Christianity and there 
were Christian features in the grave. 
This one mound among the dozens 
at Sutton Hoo changed what knew of 
seventh-century England. 

There were 263 finds in the 27-metre 
ship burial, including precious metals, 
gems, iron, wood, bone and textiles. 
There were items from as far as the 
Byzantine Empire and Middle East, 
buckles and clasps of exquisite artistic 
Skill, a sword and scabbard, a lyre, 
and of course the helmet, although it 
was found shattered. Yet shortly after 
the discovery, World War II broke out 
and the priceless artefacts were soon 
underground again - this time in a 
Tube tunnel in London. 
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Joan was dispatched to 
el-SX-V el -Yo| Orleans, her 
arrival Ut=Ve-1 fe flave Br-| vod a F=Tate (= 
In French fortunes 






WHY DID 
4 0) 2 
TO JOAN OF ARC? 


Before she was a heroine, martyr and saint, Joan 
of Arc was an illiterate young girl from a farming 

| family. Why would Charles, the disinherited 
Dauphin, pay attention to her claims of having divine 
visions saying she was destined to drive the English from 
France and put him on the throne? 

For one, he was desperate for deliverance. With the 
country split by factions and close to losing the war 
against England, he had nothing to lose. The importance 
of religion in 15th-century France cannot be overstated 
too. Joan was claiming to have spoken with three saints 
and said she could prove she communicated with God. 
When she had asKed the captain of her local garrison for 
an escort to see Charles, she impressed him by predicting 
the result of a battle, the news of which arrived days later. 

She travelled to Charles’s court at Chinon, where he 
gave her a test by hiding among his courtiers to see 
whether she could identify him. She did so immediately. 
For weeks afterwards, Joan was quizzed by theologians 

and scholars, who concluded that she was 
“of irreproachable life, a good Christian, 


























Vad possessed of the virtues of humility, 
@) | honesty and simplicity”. That was 
| h for Charles. 
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CRAFTY CHEMIST .. 
Persian alchemist 

Jabir Ibn Hayyan 

Xolelel aim Mice \acomaelan 

base metals to gold 


Where does the 
Philosopher’s 
Stone come from? 


» There is a little-known book called Harry Potter and 
) the Philosopher’s Stone (ignoring the fact that in the 
FP US, the title was changed to Sorceror’s Stone), which 
mentions a substance that can turn base metals into gold and 
grant immortality, and a wizard who had mastered its use, one 
Nicolas Flamel. JK Rowling didn’t pluck this name out of thin 
air. Flamel was a French manuscript seller in the 14th century, 
who gained a reputation long after his death — if he died at all, 
of course - for translating an ancient book on alchemy and 
allegedly perfecting the Philosopher’s Stone. 

There is no knowing when this term was first used. 
Throughout history, scholars were understandably intrigued by 
a substance that made you rich and immortal, so it has been 
known by countless names. But it was Arab alchemists such as 
Jabir ion Hayyan of the Middle Ages that fuelled the medieval 
hunt for the stone, and like Atlantis, the Fountain of Youth and 
the Holy Grail, our fascination hasn’t gone away. 
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~ Were the Iceman’s 
tattoos a form of 


pain relief? ee 


WHO WERE 


=) Peels 
THE ROPE 
The punishment of 
latelaleliate mel (=te m=) 
rol ech ia meleimme(=t-190) 


THE LAST 


a 1 0) 2d Be OR =) aN cl 


IN BRITAIN? 


By the 1960s, the use of 
Joe Votcabaremarevemoracemelne)o)oyialen 
©’ as it were, so that most of 
those sentenced to death received 
reprieves. Only three hangings took 
place in 1963 and none the following 
year - until Gwynne Evans and 
WatamaVilaee 
The petty criminals had driven 

from Preston to the Cumbria home of 
John West on 7 April 1964 - in a stolen 
car and with Allen’s wife and two 
children in the backseat — intending 
to rob West of just £10. Instead, 
they bludgeoned him to death. The 


murderers were caught within 36 
hours, thanks to Evans leaving his 
raincoat at the scene with a medallion 
in the pocket bearing his name. 

At 8am on 13 August 1964, 24-year- 
old Evans, and 21-year-old Allen were 
hanged at separate prisons. It would 
turn out that they were the last to be 
hanged in Britain. 

Just two months later, a new Labour 
government came to power and MP 
SCHAMA ase TIMMIVsCOMIElemeraeneriiae 
more than 20 years to abolishing 
the death penalty, finally got capital 
punishment suspended indefinitely. 


WHAT IS THE EARLIEST- 
KNOWN TATTOO? 


™, Tattoos have surged in 

) } popularity in recent years, 
a but it’s hardly a new fad. 
Thanks to the discovery of prehistoric 
tools in France, Portugal and around 
Scandinavia, we have an inkling 
that inking was done 12,000 years 
ago — but for the earliest-Known 
tattoo, we obviously need a well- 
preserved body. 

NCI MOLVARN ITD (QaneleMn ats 
5,200-year-old natural mummy 
found in 1991 in the ice of the Alps 
on the Italian-Austrian border. He 
has a total of 61 tattoos, made up 
of dots, lines and crosses around 


his body. They were created by cutting 
deep into the skin and rubbing ash or 
Tore] TLCOM Asm VOLENICCMMOLELM ACCA aol 
for decoration. Due to their placement 
I MOLVARE OTIKI TCR CM BNE MIENYS 
believed the tattoos had powers of 
healing or pain relief. 

Now, there was a chance of an older 
tattoo on a Chinchorro mumnyy in Chile 
as he had a line of dots on his upper lip - 
much like a pencil moustache. But while 
there are certainly older Chinchorro 
mummies than Otzi, this particular one 
was found to be a few centuries younger, 
so, for now, Otzi seems to be responsible 
for the millennia-old fad of tattoos. 





















HOW DID BRITONS PROTEST 
PANCT AN 3 ii | Se) yd i oN) 


™, In the late 18th century, a slaves, and the logo designed by 
number of factors brought the potter Josiah Wedgwood of a kneeling 
aXe) oXome) More) ulaceyem COM antes (Ono slave and the words, “Am I not a 

including a drop in the Atlantic slave man and a brother?” 
trade’s economic importance - The ignorance-is-bliss attitude 
intensified by US independence - and ___ towards slavery was further shattered 
a somewhat delayed realisation of the | by books from former slaves, notably 
immorality of slavery. Olaudah Equiano, but being horrified 

While abolitionists like William wasn’t enough. They had to hit the 
Wilberforce struggled to get a bill trade where it hurt: the profits. 
through parliament, the issue In 1791, thousands of pamphlets 
increasingly became a matter of called for a boycott of sugar produced 
public opinion. The Society for by slaves. Sales dropped by between 
Effecting the Abolition of the Slave a third and a half as some 300,000 
Trade formed in 1787 and inspired consumers refused to use slave-grown 
other groups around Britain. They sugar, while purchases of sugar from 
organised hundreds of petitions and India increased tenfold. This led to a 
spread anti-slavery information and surge in sugar bowl sales as new ones 
imagery, such as the famous diagram were designed with words assuring 
of the Brookes ship packed with buyers that the contents didn’t come 

from slave labour. While 


oe thi Idh d 
“Seem \V\V/hat caused the 
ag sweeter, it would still 


be a long battle to ‘Tu rue US ka event *? 


end the Atlantic 
slave trade. Shortly after 7am on 30 June 1908, an earth-shaking 
explosion ripped through central Siberia, Russia. 
A force 1,000 times that of the Hiroshima bomb 
flattened 500,000 acres, charred 80 million trees and shook 
qlee the nearest town, 35 miles away. 
-Tofo] dat=yom elo ALS 


containing suger No one Knew what had caused the blast — the effects of 
produced by free men which could be felt as far as Britain —- and the inaccessibility 


PANCAKED 

Trees in the Tunguska 
region were completely 
flattened by the blast 








FAIRER TRADE 


eround. Several theories have been posited: a 
collision of matter and antimatter, a black hole 
hitting Earth, a form of nuclear blast, and, 
of course, aliens. Minuscule fragments of 
meteorite have been found, however, and 
so a large asteroid or comet remains 
the most likely cause. 


: = _ a, yo R of the area meant there would be no investigation until the 
: \ Mes San DN eh 7S i late 1920s. What they didn’t find was an impact crater, so 
jis ; a vf ‘, Ry the explosion had happened several miles above the 
= ¥ ig = 


























How long did the 


es 

Pinkertons operate? SY 

, The Pinkertons were the scourge of Wild criminal detection work, but the Pinkertons still 

West outlaws, pursuing Jesse James, the operate as a private security agency. NOW SEN D US 
train-robbing Reno Gang, and Butch Le) U R Q U = STI @) Ni 4 

Cassidy and the Sundance Kid. Founded in 1850, The Pinkert EYES WIDE OPEN 

the Pinkerton National Detective Agency errons never slept, allegedly @historyextra 

actually got so big that by the late 19th #Haskhistrevmag 

century - when it had 2,000 active 

agents and 30,000 in reserve — it was 

larger than the US standing army. 

The organisation still exists. True, its 
reputation would be damaged by its 
involvement in violent labour disputes 
and the FBI took over much of its 
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CIVIL WAR 






















This in-depth special edition explores the one 
conflict that tore the country apart and has | THEAMEBICNS 
shaped its history ever since. Discover: | C > I L WA R i 
@ How slavery led to the outbreak of hostilities 
wre @ The key moments in the four-year war eee 
e Why the North ultimately triumphed F rae > | 
e The role of Lincoln and the leading generals v4 a UN |p - 
e How the conflict affected people on bothsides J ONLY on - =p 
e Where to see Civil War heritage today £9.99 © | FR ei 
Sp - INCLUDING told by the word's Ieading expert 


PLUS - subscribers to BBC History Revealed Miygiaaiya mee 
receive FREE UK postage on this special edition ==. 
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Order online www.buysubscriptions.com/acw19 
or call us on 03330 162 138° and quote AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 2019 PRINT 1 


+ UK calls will cost the same as other standard fixed line numbers (starting 01 or 02) and are included as part of any inclusive or free minutes allowances (if offered by your phone tariff). 

Outside of free call packages call charges from mobile phones will cost between 3p and 55p per minute. Lines are open Mon to Fri 8am - 6pm and Sat 9am - 1pm. 
* Subscribers to BBC History Revealed receive FREE UK POSTAGE on this special edition. Prices including postage are: £11.49 for all non-subscribers, £12.99 for Europe and £13.49 for the Rest of World. 
All orders subject to availability. Please allow up to 21 days for delivery. 
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The Art of Innovation: 
From Enlightenment 
to Dark Matter 


The Science Museum, London, until 26 January 2020, 
www.sciencemuseum.org.uk/see-and-do/art-innovation- 
enlightenment-dark-matter 


Although it may not seem an obvious relationship, 
over the past 250 years art and science have often 
gone hand-in-hand. Imagination is a key ingredient 
for both artists and scientists, and many of the 
world’s greatest artistic minds have been inspired 
by science. This exhibition explores the works 
of artists such as John Constable and Umberto 
Boccioni, pairing their works with objects of 
scientific discovery. It will also look at scientific 
orogress and social change through works of art 
that were being created at the time. The exhibition 
accompanies the 20-part BBC Radio 4 series 
The Art of Innovation, available on BBC Sounds at 


blouse from 1862- 63, www.bbc.co.uk/orogrammes/o07/xlOv 
dyed with erkin’s 
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Auckland Castle, which boasts one of 
the largest private chapels in Europe 
Colleldelaciop mill els aie) el=lal ale meemual=m elelelire 
following a three-year restoration project. 
The 12th-century former palace was once 
alelasismnomuaism=iisiale)elcme)m DU) aal-lagmemselaal> 
of the most powerful men in Norman 
England. As well as their role within the 
Glalelceiarmdalsm=)ic1e1e) else) DlUlaal-laaiclise 
governed much of northeast Englana, . 
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An image from a 
19th-century 
woodblock-printed 
work, depicting and 
describing scenes from 
the life of the Buddha 





mm 2S 





EXHIBITION 


Buddhism 


British Library, 25 October 2019 to 23 February 2020, 
www.bl.uk/events/buddhism 





This month, the fascinating history of Buddhism 
will be explored in this, the largest exhibition of 
its kind ever held at the British Library. Illuminated 
manuscriots as well as rare artefacts from more 
than 20 countries will be brought together to 

gold painting of Buddha in a scroll explore the life of Buddha and explore what has 


containing the Lotus Sutra - one of the most insoired Buddhist practice since its beginnings 
important texts in Mahayana Buddhism, 1636 in 6th-century India. 
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Discover the fashions of the 
past at Birmingham Museum 


EXHIBITION 
Dressed to the Ni 
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Great Shakespearean 
Deaths Card Game 


Royal Shakespeare Company, £11.99, 
bit.ly/2VjgOiO 


Did you know that Shakespeare's 

plays feature 74 deaths? Some 

of these are incredibly inventive 

- from getting mauled by a bear 

to being baked into a pie. This 

gruesome trump card game - 

with illustrations from children’s 

illustrator and writer Chris Riddell - 

lets players battle it out to decide 
who had the best 

| Cor worst) death. 








Midway 





Showing in UK and US cinemas from 8 November 


The 1942 Battle of Midway, six months after Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor, was the naval 
engagement that effectively ended the threat of a further Japanese invasion in the Pacific. 
This new film, starring Patrick Wilson, Ed Skrein (above /eft) and Luke Evans (above right), 
will focus on the stories of the real US sailors and aviators who fought in the battle. Mandy 
Moore and Dennis Quaid also star. 








" Oracle Bones were 3 
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Until 29 March 2020 we ve” ae 
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Which Shakespearean death 
do you think deserves the 


‘most gruesome’ crown? 
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The hottest documentaries, podcasts and period dramas 


=i(=¥-]ale) am Ke)oalilarxelam-lalem .t-bicwes) ey] || 
f=¥- Yo Md al= mers hj a famanl men cclaeltsla 
iteration of the sci-fi classic 


ALIEN INTRUDERS 


The War Of The Worlds 


BBC One, scheduled for November 


Even now, more than 120 years after 
HG Wells’ 7he War Of The Worlds was 
first serialised, the idea of trioods of 
Martian design on the move across 
the home counties is both thrilling 
and terrifying. Sent “across the gulf of 
soace’” by “intellects vast and cool and 
unsympathetic”, these are the fighting 
machines of an invasion force. 
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It's a novel that, in adaptation, has 
often been updated, a testament to the 
power of Wells’ writing. Yet arguably 


something Is always lost in this process: 


the creeping fear that comes from the 
idea that even the British Empire at 

its mighty zenith might be hopelessly 
outgunned. More subtly, the underlying 
themes of the story - in particular, alien 





invasion aS a metaphor for colonialism - 
make more sense when the story Is told 
as a period yarn. 

Which, by setting the action in the 
Edwardian era, is precisely what a lavish 
new BBC adaptation by Peter Harness 
(Doctor Who, Wallander) does. Eleanor 
Tomlinson, Rafe Spall, Robert Carlyle and 
Rupert Graves head a starry cast. 


Britannia 


Sky Atlantic, scheduled for November 





It's two years since General 
Aulus Pluatius (David 
Morrissey) first gained a 
foothold in the British Isles. 
A process of Romanisation has 
begun, much to the chagrin of 
many of the natives. 
Co-created by the acclaimed 


Olivia Colman takes the throne 
as Elizabeth Il in series three 


lo) /.\ Bey. U cy .N 





PANUTLUE Pluatius 

| (David Morrissey) 
continues to 
Make mischief in 
Roman Britain 





playwright Jez Butterworth, the second series of the drama that 
mixes actual history with mystical fantasy promises to be Just as entertaining 
- and visceral - as last time around. A strong cast also includes Mackenzie Crook, 


virtually unrecognisable as the druid Veran. 


The Novels That 
Shaped Our World 


BBC Two, scheduled for November 


Over the past 500 years, since the publication 
of Daniel Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, the novel 
has been an agent for social change. So argues 
a new series that looks at novels from three 
perspectives: empire and slavery, women’s 
voices and working class experiences. The 
series is the centrepiece of a wider literary 
season across BBC networks, and where 
November highlights include Kes: A Boy’s 
Life (BBC 
Four), in which 
Greg Davies 
explores the 
story behind 
Barry Hines’ 
classic novel 

A kestrel for 

a Knave. 


You’re Dead 
To Me 


BBC Radio 4 podcast, available now 
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Having done so much to make the 
past accessible to kids, Horrible 
Histories’ historical consultant Is 
on amission to get their elders 
into history too. His new podcast 
has a simple format - Jenner is 
joined by a historian and a 
comedian to talk about a period 
or historical figure. It’s hugely 
entertaining, as you might expect 
when the likes of Sara Pascoe, 
Richard Herring, Michael Scott, 
Suzannah Lioscomb and Helen 
Castor are involved. 


Robinson Crusoe 
Is considered 

in episode one, 
on race and the 
British Empire 








Kristin Scott Thomas (The English Patient) 
is one of four film stars taking part 


My Grandparents’ War 


Channel 4, scheduled for November 


Marking the 80th anniversary of the 

outbreak of World War Il, four of Britain’s 
most famous film actors retrace the lives of 
their grandparents between 1939-45. At the 
centre of the series is the recurring question 
of how the conflict shaped both their 
forebears, and Britain more generally. In their 
respective episodes, Mark Rylance, Kristin 
Scott Thomas, Helena Bonham Carter and 
Carey Mulligan visit historic locations ranging 
from Dunkirk to Asian prisoner of war Camps. 
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TITANIC BELFAST X6, GETTY IMAGES X1 


ON OUR RADAR 


The aluminium-clad 
oLUriCeliate mim: Malele-]e) (= 
structure on the 
Belfast skyline 


More than 1,700 vessels were built 
at Harland & Wolff shipyards, 
many of them on Queen's Island 

- today it is the home of the huge 
iilaclalcom =1>)irolsianvalsine)larcladeclomlelar 





TITANIC BELFAST Northern Ireland 





On the site of the city’s former shipyard, the ill-fated passenger liner comes to life 
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elfast’s shipyards have 
BR constructed hundreds 

of vessels since the 17th 
century, but one ship stands out 
from them all - RMS Titanic. 
Built between 1909 and 1911 at 
the Harland & Wolff shipyard on 
Queen’s Island, the luxurious 
Titanic was, at the time, the 
largest passenger ocean liner the 
world had ever seen - the jewel of 
the White Star Line’s fleet. 

What happened next is a story 
that continues to horrify and 
fascinate in equal measure. On 
14 April 1912, during its maiden 
voyage from Southampton to New 
York, the ship struck an iceberg, 
sinking to the bottom of the 
Atlantic in less than three hours. 





A misguided belief in the ship’s 
inability to sink meant there were 
not enough lifeboats on board 
and more than 1,500 people are 
thought to have perished. 

The Titanic’s legacy is still 
widely felt in Belfast — the city’s 
labourers and engineers were 
the force behind this magnificent 
feat of shipbuilding, with around 
3,000 men involved in building 
the vessel at Belfast’s Harland & 
Wolff shipyards. 

Harland & Wolff itself 
dominated Belfast’s shipbuilding 
industry in the second half of the 
19th century and upgraded its 
facilities significantly to 
accommodate the construction of 
the three Atlantic liners: the 


Titanic, the Olympic and, later, 
the Britannic. But, following a 
decline in shipbuilding, the huge 
69-metre (228ft) high Arrol Gantry 
— erected over the slipways of the 
Olympic and the Titanic — was 
finally demolished in 1971. 

In 2001, an idea to regenerate 
the derelict land around the old 
shipyard and rename it the Titanic 
Quarter was proposed, followed by 
plans for a huge Titanic museum, 
to be built in time for the 100th 
anniversary of the ship’s maiden 
voyage in 2012. Construction for 
the attraction began in 2009 on 
the former Harland & Wolff dry 
docks and slipways. 

The aluminium-clad six-storey 
building echoes the shape of the 




















Visitors can get a fish-eye view 
of Titanic as it is today - at the 
jefe} de) oaMme)maal-W-Val-l a] a (om Olec-t-1 0] 








MEMORIAL GARDEN 


Four grass lawns stand as memorials 
to those who died on the Titanic, 
and alongside decking illustrates the 
proportion of victims and survivors 
from each passenger class and crew. 


SS NOMADIC 
The only surviving White Star Line 
vessel, Nomadic, has been restored 
to her 1911 glory and can be 
boarded by visitors. 








SHIPYARD RIDE 


Descend into the dark depths of 
the Titanic’s construction and 
watch shipbuilders at work before 
passing through a scale replica of a 
section of the ship’s rudder. 


LAST LETTER 


This letter, from passenger Esther 
Hart, was written just eight hours 
before the ship sank. It is thought 
to be the last letter written on 
board the Titanic. 





PLAN OF THE SHIP 


This 33-foot-wide plan was created for the subsequent inquiry into the 
disaster. The detailed layout shows how hard it was for third class 
passengers to reach the Boat Deck in an emergency. 


“Titanic was the jewel of the 


White Star Line’s fleet” 


Titanic’s bow and stands exactly 
the same height as the ship from 
keel to boat deck - 90 feet. 

Inside the 14,000 square-metre 
space, interactive galleries 
transport visitors back to Belfast’s 
shipbuilding heyday, complete 
with the sounds of workers 
hammering. A trip by lift to the 
top of the building gives a sense of 
how high these men were working 
— without safety harnesses. 

As well as learning about the 
lives of those who perished on 
board the Titanic, the museum 
tells the stories of those who built 
the ship, while an exciting ride 
takes visitors through a recreation 
of the former shipyard. 

Nine interpretive exhibitions 
follow the Titanic’s story from its 
initial planning stages and launch 


day, through to its sinking and 
the myths and legends that still 
surround it. One gallery offers a 
fish-eye view of the Titanic as it 
is now, 3,700 metres below the 
surface of the Atlantic. Artefacts 
from the ship itself are also on 
display, including letters written 
by passengers, as well as the 
original 19th-century gates to the 
Harland & Wolff shipyard. 
Outside, visitors can see the 
restored slipways and dry docks 
where all three Atlantic liners 
were constructed, as well as the 
original Harland & Wolff offices. 
The 16-tonne metal sign at the 
front of the building weighs the 
same as the ship’s main anchor, 
while a life size plan of the 
Titanic’s Promenade Deck, 
inlaid in white stone, allows 





visitors to appreciate the huge 
size of the liner. 

SS Nomadic - the tender that 
transported passengers and mail to 
both the Titanic and the Olympic 
— sits in a dry dock nearby, and is 
the only vessel from the White Star 
fleet still in existence today. A visit 
on board offers a glimpse of what 
the Titanic’s passengers might have 
experienced before they boarded 
the mighty ship. Continuing the 
time travel experience, a bar - 
Hickson’s Point - has recently 
been created at Titanic Belfast to 
perfectly replicate a Belfast pub in 
the early 1900s. 

The award-winning attraction 
also offers guided walking 
tours and regular events and 
exhibitions, including afternoon 
tea in the Titanic suite. © 
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Janina Ramirez 













Beowulf | 


By Janina Ramirez 


Michael Joseph, £8.99, hardback, 
56 pages 


How much do you know about the 10th- 
century tale of Beowulf, beyond images of the 
monstrous, troll-like Grendel and a timber mead hall 
aglow with flickering firelight? Historian and television 
presenter Janina Ramirez here explores the poem and 
the world from which it originates - from the historical 
context to a guide to understanding Old English, the 
language in which it was written. Cramming a lot into 
its slender page count, and with evocative illustrations 


on each spread, this is a surprisingly detailed look at a 
hugely influential text. 


The tale spans modern 
Denmark, but Beowulf 
himself is said to hail from 
Geats (now part of Sweden) 


«It explores the world from 
which Beowulf royale |i ateh ste 






understanding 
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ani There’ Sno title to the Old 
2c English maunscript, so the 


name of its hero: Beowulf 





epic poem took on the | 


MEET THE AUTHOR 


Janina Ramirez explains that though it can’t be considered a 
truly reliable text, Beowulf offers an almost unique insight into 
early medieval England, supported by archaeological evidence 


For people who might not be familiar 
with Beowulf, what is the story and 

why is it important? 

Beowulf is England’s first epic, even though 
the events it describes are set in sixth-century- 
AD Denmark. But it’s important to remember 
that the culture, language and social structure 
of England in the early medieval period was 
influenced directly by the Germanic regions from 
which the Angles, Saxons and Jutes migrated 
after the collapse of the Roman Empire. 

What the poem describes would have been 
very similar to life in an early medieval hall, 
and the military society it reveals has been 
supported by finds such as the Sutton Hoo ship 
burial and Staffordshire 
Hoard. It may seem 
distant, unfamiliar and 
fantastical, but the more 
we learn about life in 
early medieval England, 
the closer Beowulf 
seems to resonate with 
it. Is also written in 
Old English, which was 
the mother-tongue of 
modern English, so it lets 
you into a world where 
you are surrounded by 
the sounds, sights and 
smells of our distant past. 


What’s your take 

on when, and 

where, Beowulf 

was composed? 

We take for granted the 
power of oral tradition 
in storytelling. Stories 
have always been passed 
down through telling and 
retelling, for the purposes of entertainment, 
moral enrichment and historical archiving. 
Beowulf definitely began life as a story spread, 
not by being written down, but by being told 
and retold. We know that it records some facts 
about the time and place in which it began, 
because there are archaeological finds that tell 
us some of the characters recorded in the poem 
existed. So it was composed in some form in 
sixth-century Denmark. But it has changed as 
it crossed over the North Sea, being translated 
into Old English and taking on Christian 
echoes. Finally it was written down some 400 





“Beowulf was 
once thought 
to be a sort of 
Tolkienesque 
fantasy” 


years later by a curious monk, who was part 
of a great conservation exercise at the turn of 
the first millennium. If the monk who scribed 
the Nowell Codex [the manuscript in which 
Beowulf was recorded] had not done so, then 
this strange poem of dragons, treasure and 
heroes would have been lost to time. 


What can this text tell us about Britain’s 
history that no other source can? 

There are virtually no written sources surviving 
from the period between the retreat of Roman 
control of Britain in AD 410 and the rise of 
Christianity in the 700s. Those that do survive, 
such as the chronicles of the British monk 
Gildas, are highly biased 
and often unreliable. Of 
course, Beowulfis not a 
reliable historical text in 
the truest sense of the 
word. But it does shine 
an unparalleled light on 
the Germanic military 
culture that became 
dominant during this 
period. All the other 
evidence we uncover, 
from cemeteries to 
buildings, from buckles 
to weapons, reinforces 
the world that Beowulf 
presents. It was once 
thought to be some sort 
of Tolkienesque fantasy, 
but the more we find, the 
more we discover it is an 
essential written source 
to help shed light on 
what had been known as 
‘the Dark Ages’. 


How would you like your new book to 
change how people view Beowulf? 

If we want to know about our medieval 

history we have to draw on all the sources 

we have available to us. This means learning 
the languages that were used at the time, 
exploring the archaeology, art and architecture, 
and looking to all sorts of written sources, 
including poetry. I hope my book will also 
Show what a vibrant, exciting and rich time the 
early medieval period was. No more use of this 
term ‘Dark Age’. Beowulf shows us a world 
that shimmered with gold. 
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~ DIKOTTER ’ 


How to Be a Dictator 


By Frank Dikotter 
Bloomsbury, £25, hardback, 
504 pages 





The pages of the 20th century are filled with 
dictators - men who mixed power, fear, 
violence and charisma to hold entire nations 
within their grasp. This new book focuses on 
that final factor: the techniques that leaders 
such as Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini used to 
charm and control their populations. Ranging 
from Romania to Ethiopia, Korea to Haiti, 

this is a fascinating, sobering look at the ‘cult 
of personality’. 


‘Delightful 
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‘Witty, engaging 


Bernard 


cornwell 


Sword of Kings 


By Bernard Cornwell 
HarperCollins, £20, hardback, 
400 pages 


Such has been the success of the BBC/Netflix 
drama The Last Kingdom that the sequence 

of novels from which it’s adapted, Bernard 
Cornwell’s The Saxon Stories, has been 
renamed accordingly. Launched 15 years 

ago, the series has followed the fortunes of 
protagonist Uhtred through the shifting Saxon 
and Viking worlds of the ninth and tenth 
centuries; now, in this 12th instalment, he finds 
himself caught between two warring kings... 





The World in Thirty- 
Eight Chapters, or 
Dr Johnson’s 

Guide to Life 


By Henry Hitchings 
Picador, £9.99, paperback, 
$20 pages 


Samuel Johnson was an 18th-century 
man of letters known for his witticisms 
(“Whoever thinks of going to bed before 
twelve o’clock is a scoundrel”) and 
whose writing spanned multiple forms: 
plays, poetry, social commentary. This 
lively, idiosyncratic biography - it’s 
likely the only history book to describe 
something as ‘wack’ - tells the story 

of his life and works, but also 

considers what lessons his words 

and thoughts might have for us 

today, in the 21st century. 





A History of the 
World with the 
Women Put Back In 


By Kerstin Lucker and Ute Daenschel 
The History Press, £20, paperback, 

424 pages 

As this book’s authors note, attempts to erase 
women from history have often been all too 
successful. This bid to put them back in, newly 
translated into English and originally aimed at 
young people, is supported by sidebars for key 
dates along the way. From Boudicca to Eleanor 
of Aquitaine and Harriet Tubman, it’s an 
excellent female-centric take on world history. 


PRINCE 
ALBERT 





A. N. WILSON 


Prince Albert: The Man 


who Saved the Monarchy 


By AN Wilson 
Atlantic, £25, hardback, 448 pages 


August marked the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of Prince Albert, making this a perfect 
time to learn more about the love of Queen 
Victoria’s life. Yet, AN Wilson argues, Albert 
was as important for his role in Britain’s 
technological and constitutional development 
as he was for the Queen’s emotional stability. 
Drawing on material from the Royal Archives 
at Windsor, this is an in-depth profile of a key 
British figure. 
















The French 
Revolution: 
A Peasant’s Revolt 


By David Andress 
Head of Zeus, £18.99, hardback, 216 pages 








This look at the 1789 French Revolution is that rarest of 
things: a beautifully presented book that matches visual 
elements - paintings, drawings, documents - with a strong 
historical argument. The overthrow of France’s monarchy was 
spearheaded not by the intelligentsia, David Andress argues, 
but by the peasantry itself, who had to fight hard for their 
ANDRESS liberation. This may not be as picture-packed as other visual 


histories, but it’s a striking tome nonetheless. 
THE FRENCH 
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“A rare thing, 
matching visual 
elements with a 
i icelale Mal ike) ders] 

argument” 
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Podcasts 
Explore your favourite topics and periods, Listen to more than 500 episodes 
trom Ancient Egypt to the 20th century of the tree History Extra podcast 
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History on screen 


Discover the real history benind your Expert insight and commentary from some 
favourite TV shows and movies of the biggest names in history, including... 





Dan Jones 





David Olusoga | 


Tracy Borman 





READERS’ LETTERS 


Get In touch - share your opinions 
on history and our magazine 
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OR THE STARS 


Robin Hood actor Richard Greene played 
the outlaw in Lincoln green for four years 


ROBIN HOOD 
HIGHLIGHTS 

I was interested in Duncan 
McVee’s letter (October 2019) 
on film actors who have 
portrayed Robin Hood. Like 
Duncan, my personal favourite 
is Richard Greene in The 
Adventures of Robin Hood TV 
series (1955), but Iam biased 
since Greene’s mother was my 
grandmother’s cousin. Greene 
was actually born in Devon, 
England, to actor parents and 
started his stage career in 1933 
(aged 15), with a small 

part in Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar. His career was briefly 
interrupted during World 

War II, when he served in the 
27th Lancers, as well as 
appearing in British propaganda 
films such as Flying Fortress 
and Unpublished Story. 

>*] Peter Gray, 

Kent 


HAUNTED HISTORY 


Your recent 10 Horrifying 
Haunts feature (November 2019) 
made me think of a haunted 
location here, in the US. 

There is a house on the 
Hudson River in Nyack, New 
York, which dates to the 1890s 
and has a long history of 


supernatural activity. When the 
house was sold in the 1980s, 
the buyers soon found they 
could not cope with the daily 
disturbances of Revolutionary- 
era poltergeists and wanted 

to rescind the contract with 
the former owner, who had 
failed to disclose the house’s 
haunted history. 

The matter was eventually 
brought to the Appellate 
Divisions of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, 
which ruled that the home 
was Officially haunted and the 
contract could be rescinded. 
At the time of writing, the 
house is up for sale again... 

b*] Stephanie Joori Suh, 
California 


BLETCHLEY HERO 


I read with interest your feature 
on the women of Bletchley Park 
(July 2019). I was pleased to see 
a reference to my historical hero 
Tommy Flowers, the man who 
designed and built Colossus, 
the world's first programmable 
electronic computer. He is 
another person who helped 
win World War II and as such 
deserves his own feature. 

b*«] Robert Jennings, 

Kent 
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ARE YOU A WINNER? 
The lucky winners of the crossword from issue 72 are: 
R Fraser, Jain 

D Rippon, Burton-on-Trent 
T Veal, Falmouth 


Congratulations! You’ve each won a copy of History of the World: 
Map by Map, published by DK in hardback. 
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CROSSWORD N° 75 


Test your history knowledge to solve our prize 
puzzle - and you could win a fantastic new book 


Set by Richard Smyth 
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ACROSS 

1 The Way Of All _, Samuel 
Butler novel of 1903 (5) 

4 Medieval throwing axe, most 
associated with the Franks (9) 
9 Muhammad , name taken 
by boxer Cassius Clay (3) 

10 Pol _——s—- (19 25-98), 
Cambodian dictator (3) 

11 American lawyer (1927-86), 
chief counsel to Senator 
Joseph McCarthy (3,4) 

12 Hill of , ancient seat of 
the High Kings of Ireland in 
County Meath (4) 

13 “We will make no distinction 
between the who 
committed these acts and 
those who harbour them” - US 
President George W Bush, 

11 September 2001 (10) 








CROSSWORD COMPETITION 
TERMS & CONDITIONS 


The competition is open to all UK residents Cinc. 
Channel Islands), aged 18 or over, except Immediate 
Media Co Bristol Ltd employees or contractors, and 
anyone connected with the competition or their 
direct family members. By entering, participants 
agree to be bound by these terms and conditions 
and that their name and county may be released if 
they win. Only one entry per person. 
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15 Controversial 1996 film by 
David Cronenberg (5) 

16 See 18 Down 

17 River of Mesopotamia (9) 
21Emma____ (1865-1947), 
Hungarian-born author of The 
Scarlet Pimpernel (5) 

23 Philosophy associated with 
Locke, Berkeley and Hume (10) 
24 The European Organization 
for Nuclear Research, founded 
In 1954 (4) 

27 Port city of Galicia, Spain, 
and site of an 1809 battle 
during the Peninsular War (1,6) 
28 Nickname of US President 
Dwight D Eisenhower (3) 

29 See $0 Across 

30/29 Cow-pie-eating 

Wild West comic character, 
introduced in 1937 (9,3) 


The closing date and time is as shown under How 
to Enter, above. Entries received after that will not 
be considered. Entries cannot be returned. Entrants 
must supply full name, address and daytime phone 
number. Immediate Media Company (publishers 

of BBC History Revealed) will only ever use 
personal details for the purposes of administering 
this competition, and will not publish them or 
provide them to anyone without permission. Read 
more about the Immediate Privacy Policy at www. 
immediatemedia.co.uk/privacy-policy. 


311978 William Wharton novel, 
adapted into the 1984 film (5) 


DOWN 

1A banquet, festivity or 
religious occasion (5) 

2 Country of northeast Africa, 
independent since 1993 (7) 

3 Native American tribe, 
centred in Arizona (4) 

4 “Survival of the _”, term 
coined by the philosopher and 
biologist Herbert Spencer (7) 
5 Scottish town in North 
Lanarkshire, made a Burgh of 
Barony in 1821 (7) 

6 1987 film set in Apartheid- 
era South Africa (3,7) 

7 Medieval religious play, also 
called The Bridegroom (7) 

8 Traditional English game, 
where players throw sticks at a 
model of an old woman (4,5) 
14 Grande __, head 
monastery of the Carthusian 
religious order, in France (10) 
15 Former county in northeast 
England, meaning ‘cliff land’ (9) 
18/16 English nursery rhyme, 
beginning “Half a pound of 
tuppeny rice...” (3,4,5,6) 

19 Virtuoso piece of music, 
such as those composed for 
the organ by JS Bach (7) 

20 __— Chapel, chapel in 
Vatican City that takes its 
name from Pope Sixtus IV (7) 
22 #(Man, name given to 
the oldest complete human 
skeleton found in the UK (7) 
25 French city, burned in 

1218 during the War of the 
Succession of Champagne (5) 
26 Beatrice _— (1858-1943), 
English social reformer (4) 


The winning entrants will be the first correct entries 
drawn at random after the closing time. The prize 
and number of winners will be as shown on the 
Crossword page. There is no cash alternative and 
the prize will not be transferable. Immediate Media 
Company Bristol Limited’s decision is final and no 
correspondence relating to the competition will be 
entered into. The winners will be notified by post 
within 28 days of the close of the competition. The 
name and county of residence of the winners will be 
published in the magazine within two months of the 


CHANCE TO WIN 





November 1918 


by Gordon 
Brook-Shepherd 


Spanning the last 
100 days of World 
War I, this Armistice 
anniversary reprint 
of Gordon Brook- 
Shepherd’s 1981 work 
draws together human 
stories from both sides 
of those final days of 
conflict, and explores 
the new world created 


in its aftermath. 
Published by 
Bloomsbury, £20. 





HOW TO ENTER 

Post entries to BBC History Revealed, 
December 2019 Crossword, PO Box 501, 
Leicester LE94 OAA or email them to 
december2019@historyrevealedcomps.co.uk 
by noon on 1 January 2020. 

By entering, participants agree to be bound 

by the terms and conditions shown in the box 
below. Immediate Media Co Ltd, publishers of 
BBC History Revealed, would love to keep you 
informed by post or telephone of special offers 
and promotions from the Immediate Media 

Co Group. Please write ‘Do Not Contact IMC’ if 
you prefer not to receive such information by 
post or phone. If you would like to receive this 
information by email, please write your email 
address on the entry. You may unsubscribe from 
receiving these messages at any time. For more 
about the Immediate Privacy Policy, 

see the box below. 

Branded BBC titles are licensed from or 
published jointly with BBC Studios (the 
commercial arm of the BBC). Please tick here 

LJ if you'd like to receive regular newsletters, 
special offers and promotions from BBC Studios 
by email. Your information will be handled in 
accordance with the BBC Studios privacy policy: 
bbcstudios.com/privacy 
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closing date. If the winner is unable to be contacted 
within one month of the closing date, Immediate 
Media Company Bristol Limited reserves the right to 
offer the prize to a runner-up. 

Immediate Media Company Bristol Limited reserves 
the right to amend these terms and conditions or to 
cancel, alter or amend the promotion at any stage, if 
deemed necessary in its opinion, or if circumstances 
arise outside of its control. The promotion is subject 
to the laws of England. Promoter: Immediate Media 
Company Bristol Limited 
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THE REAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLICAL CHRISTMAS 
GEORGIAN SMELLS AMERICA’S FOUNDING 


FATHERS ADA BLACKJACK - THE FEMALE 
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LIFE THROUGH A LENS AND MUCH MORE 


ALSO NEXT MONTH... 
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Moments from history, told through the BBC 
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In the words of the nursery rhyme that gave the show its title: I’Il tell you 
a story about Jackanory. The beloved BBC children’s television series 

ran from 1965 to 1996 with the aim of Inspiring a love of reading. Each 
15-minute episode saw a well-known star read a classic story with the 
help of costumes and illustrations, looking straight down the camera as 

if soeaking directly to each young viewer. Actors, comedians and 
personalities longed to get the call from Jackanory, but few could spin a 
yarn like Kenneth Williams (pictured here in 1978). The star of the saucy 
Carry On films appeared in 69 episodes - only Bernard Cribbins did more 
(111) - thanks to his range of voices and wonderfully expressive style. 
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For more milestones in the 
history of the BBC visit 
www.bbc.co.uk/historyofthebbc 
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In the Spring of 1945, a Spitfire aircraft crashed on the ne — ue 
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REC Watches is a Danish watch brand founded in 2013. We give new life to classic icons recycling vehicles beyond repair int Ti 
truly unique timepieces. Every single timepiece incorporates recycled parts from the salvaged icon. 














